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Editorials 
Twenty-Seventh Year! Twenty-Seventh Volume! 


Si ITH this issue, HistortcaL MaGazine begins its 27th year, 
Sm 27th volume, of continuous publication, with the record of hav- 
ing published 10,455 pages of history and biography concern- 


ing the American Episcopal Church, including phases of the history of 
the Church of England. 


The record of published volumes is as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Volume and Year Pages Volume and Year Pages 
Le ae 287 XVI (1947) ...... 455 
oss) 316 XVII (1948) ...... 462 
345 XVIII (1949) ...... 482 
» 437 XIX (1950) ...... 400 
(3968) ........ 418 me ...... 499 
| ee 372 XXII (1953) ...... 517 
421 XXIII (1954) ...... 446 
408 XXV (1956) ...... 442 
364 XXVI (1957) ...... 393 
Total number of pages published, 1932-1957 ........... 10,455 


The current Volume XXVII (1958) will probably bring the total 
number of pages published to nearly 11,000. As we announced in our 
last issue, the price of domestic subscriptions has had to be increased to 
$5.00 ; foreign, $6.00. In spite of this increase in price, it is doubtful that 
we can publish as many pages in each volume as we did during the ten 
years, 1947-1956, when from 400 to 520 pages made up the yearly total. 
The reason is simple: Our subscription rates were increased only 25% ; 
printing costs have increased 33% or more. 


WALTER H. STOWE 
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Some Additions to 
“Among Our Contemporaries” 


HE quarterly installment of “Among Our Contemporaries,” edited 

by our Associate Editor, the Rev. DuBose Murphy, will be published 
in June. We have, however, two editorial additions to make at this time. 

In the Journal of the Medical Society of New Jersey, Vol. 54 (No- 
vember, 1957), pp. 540f., Frep B. Rocers, M.D., contributes an article 
on “The Last Illness of Robert McKean (1732-1767) ,” who was a Penn- 
sylvania-born missionary of the S.P.G., and whose brief ministry of ten 
years was served in Christ Church, New Brunswick, and St. Peter’s 
Church, Perth Amboy—both of which are flourishing parishes in the dio- 
cese of New Jersey. McKean was priest, physician and schoolmaster, 
and a founder and first president of The Medical Society of New Jersey, 
on July 23, 1766. This was the first permanent body of its kind in North 
America. An editorial comment at the beginning of the article reads: 


“For want of fifty cents’ worth of isoniazid and for lack of a small 
supply of para-aminosalicylic acid, the career of Robert McKean 
was cut short at the age of 35. Events like this spotlight the real 
meaning of advances in medical science.” 


A biographical sketch of McKean will be found in Nelson R. Burr, 
The Anglican Church in New Jersey (Philadelphia, Church Historical 
Society Publication No. 40, 1954), pp. 621-623. 


In the July 1957 issue of the Anglican Theological Review, Vol. 
XXXIX, 217-229, the Rev. P. Ktncstey Situ contributes an interest- 
ing article on “Samuel Johnson of Connecticut (1696-1772).” George 
Reuben Metcalf in his essay, “American Religious Philosophy and the 
Pastoral Letters of the House of Bishops,’ demonstrates, we think, that 
Johnson was a more important religious philosopher than most people 
have hitherto realized. What we wish very much to see is an essay ex- 
pounding in more thorough fashion than we have yet seen the following 
subject : 


“Samuel Johnson’s One-Man Theological Seminary” 


Mr. Smith devotes one page to Johnson’s training of ordinands, but this 
is not enough. 


WALTER H. STOWE 
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“The Reverend Benjamin Sebastian 
Anglican Priest and Judge” 


R. Eugene H. Thompson, Jr., of Duke University, writes us that 
the Rev. Benjamin Sebastian is an Anglican clergyman whose 
sketch appears in the Dictionary of American Biography, but whose 
name is not listed in Walter H. Stowe, The Episcopal Church: A Mini- 
ature History (Church Historical Society Publication No. 15), nor in 
William H. Stone’s list in Historical MaGazine, XXIII (December, 
1954), pp. 353ff. Mr. Thompson does more than note this omission; he 
sends us “listed sources of information about Benjamin Sebastian, most 
of which are not contained in the D.A.B. article,” which we are happy 
to publish herewith. 


Bibliography Concerning Benjamin Sebastian 


pret me gi OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, XVI, 543-544, (and references 

therein 

WEAKS, Mabel Clare: Calendar of the Kentucky Papers of the Draper Collec- 
tion of Manuscripts. Madison, Wisconsin, 1925. P. 266: 1841 Dec. 8 29CC51 
Chambers, G. W. Letter to the editors of the Louisville Journal. Enclosing for 
publication a letter of Baron Carondelet to Judge Benjamin Sebastian, Feb. 26, 
1795, agreement between G. Nicholas, Harry Innes, William Murray, and Judge 
Sebastian, and a copy of the proposed treaty with Spain relative to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi; justification of his ancestor, Judge Sebastian. News- 
paper clipping from the Louisville Journal, Dec. 8, 1841. 

{The Rev. James Chambers, who was later (Feb. 3, 1801) killed in a duel 
with John Rowan, married Amelia Sebastian, a daughter of Judge Benjamin 
Sebastian, who had been an Anglican priest in Virginia.] 

ALLEN, Ethan: Clergy in Maryland of the 1 6 gee Episcopal Church Since the 
Independence of 1783. Baltimore, 1860. P 

BRYDON, G. MacLaren: “The Clergy of webs cilities Church in Virginia and 
the Revolution,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLI (Octo- 
ber, 1933), 299, 

Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts, from Jan. 1, 1785, to 
July 2, 1789. Preserved in the Capitol at Richmond. Arranged and edited by 
Wm. P. Palmer. Vol. IV (1884), 160-161. 

Sebastian is one of the signers of an “Appeal for aid from the inhabitants of 
efferson County, Kentucky”—July 1786.) 

GOODWIN, Edward Lewis: The Colonial Church in Virginia. Milwaukee, 
Morehouse Publishing Co., 1927. P. 305. 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XX (Sept. 1951), 263. 
(In article on “The Clergy of the Episcopal Church in 1785,” by Walter H. 
Stowe, Nelson W. Rightmyer, et al.) 

LITTLE, Lucius Powhattan: Ben Hardin, His Times and Contemporaries, with 
Selections from His Speeches. Louisville (Ky.), 1887. Pp. 356-360—favorable 
to Sebastian. 

MEADE, (Bishop) William: Old Churches, Ministers and Families Virginia. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., (1857) 1900. Vol. II: 132, 285, 467. 

MEADE, Everard Kidder: Frederick Parish Virginia, 1744-1780: Its Churches, 


Chapels, Ministers and Vestries. Pifer Printing Co. Inc., Winchester, Virginia, 
1947. Pp. 34, 42-45. 
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Spirit of Missions, XIII (Jan. and Feb. 1848), 6-7, 33-34. [Article on the “Early 
Clergy in Kentucky,” almost certainly by Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, 
though a letter by the author is signed simply “A. C——n.”] 

WARREN, Elizabeth: “Benjamin Sebastian and the Spanish Conspiracy,” in Fil- 
son Club History Quarterly, XX (April, 1946), 107-130. 

WEIS, Frederick Lewis: The Colonial Clergy of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. Boston, 1955. (Publications of the Society of the Descendants 
of the Colonial Clergy, 7.) 

eo CLUB HISTORY QUARTERLY: 

(July 1927) 181. 
vI (1932) 16, 18, 262 [1784], 273, 292, 305, 385, 388, 406. 
VII = (1933) 44 (1785), 46-48, 50, 52, 56, 80, '87, 98, 100, 101, 103, 109, 110, 
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XV (1941) 61. 
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Chapter I 
The Problem and Its Investigation 


r4ELIGIOUS discussions among college and university students 
si frequently end in unanimous frustration. The presence of fac- 

PUY ulty or clergy on these occasions does not necessarily convert 
heat into light. For the relation of Christian teaching to contemporary 
academic thinking is almost impossible to explore without employing the 
tools of both philosophy and theology. Such equipment is not always car- 
ried by, say, the Christian historian or even the college chaplain. Yet for- 
mal religion and academic philosophy struggle for a resolution of their 
differences on every campus where the chief end is pursuit of truth. One 
of the questions raised with the dust of such intellectual conflict is the 
subject matter of this essay. While of necessity a particular national 
Church and a parallel national philosophy have been selected, neverthe- 
less, the method employed should be applicable to the problem of dis- 
cerning ultimates in conflict in any specific dialectical situation. 


1. The Problem 


To what extent has the fundamental outlook of the American Epis- 
copal Church been in agreement with the viewpoint of contemporary 
thinkers during the past sixteen decades of her national existence? This 
question is of particular interest to all who teach and preach the Chris- 
tian religion “as this Church hath received the same,”! and especially to 
those who represent the Episcopal Church in academic communities. For 
in such an environment the Word of God is in constant association with 
contemporary learning at the highest level. On this plane, incongruities 
and conflicts between Church teaching and academic outlook must be re- 
solved or satisfactorily explained by representatives of the Church, if 
they are effectually to preach the Gospel. Episcopalians will be the better 
prepared for this task if they are sufficiently acquainted with the relation- 
ship between Episcopal thought and that of contemporary thinkers over 
the past five generations. With this in mind, the present inquiry pro- 
poses to describe some aspects of this relationship, with special refer- 
ence to the time lag between its elements. Furthermore, it is hoped that 
such a description will provide primary data for the normative consid- 


erations which this investigation inevitably suggests but does not under- 
take. 


“_ Ordering of Priests,” The Book of Common Prayer (New York, 1944), 
p. 542. 
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2. The Limiting of Terms 


A first step toward the proposed description is a limiting and more 
definitive restatement of the question. To this end it is necessary to find 
some less ambiguous substitutes for various words and phrases, begin- 
ning with the phrase “fundamental outlook.” 

Religious philosophy. An outlook properly called fundamental nec- 
essarily concerns itself with ultimates. Philosophy can be termed a study 
of “the presuppositions of ultimate reality,”* and ‘“‘a science which investi- 
gates the facts and principles of reality.”* A particularly useful definition 
is that given by George F. Thomas, who describes philosophy as “the 
attempt to think clearly, coherently, and comprehensively . . . about the 
nature of reality.”* From this it is an easy transition to those definitions 
of religion that view it as a response to reality. William James based his 
view of religion on how men “comprehend themselves to stand in rela- 
tion to whatever they may consider divine.”* Such comprehension has 
the character of response even when religion is seen from a naturalistic 
viewpoint, as by Leuba, for whom “the preservation and perfecting of 
life by means of faith in a superhuman psychic Power” constitutes reli- 
gion.® J. B. Pratt’s definition gathers together these ideas in calling reli- 
gion “the serious and social attitude of individuals or communities to- 
ward the power or powers which they conceive as having ultimate con- 
trol over their interests and destinies.” He considers basic to religion the 
human mind’s “attitude toward the Determiner of Destinies.’’* Following 
this line of thought, the definition of religion selected for this inquiry is 
man’s response to that which he considers to be the ultimate arbiter of 
his destiny. From this point it is a logical step to a description of the 
philosophy of religion that includes the foregoing definitions both of 
philosophy and of religion. Such a description will read as follows. The 
philosophy of religion is a coherent and comprehensive study of the 
nature of ultimate reality as the final arbiter of human destiny. 

This description, however, is in need of further clarification, the 
nature of which William Temple suggested in his classic warning that 


2James K. Feibleman, “Philosophy,” The Dictionary of Philosophy (fourth 
edition; New York, 1942), edited by Dagobert D. Runes, p. 235. 


3“Philosophy,” Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (fifth edition; Springfield, 
Mass., 1948), p. 746. 


4 Quoted by Alden Drew Kelley in “The Interpretation of the Christian Faith,” 
Anglican Theological Review, XXXVI (1954), p. 5. 
5 William James, Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902), p. 31. 


6 James H. Leuba, The Psychological Origin and the Nature of Religion (Lon- 
don, 1921), p. 95. 


7 James Bisset Pratt, The Religious Consciousness (New York, 1926), p. 2. 
8 J. B. Pratt, p. 31. 
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“the primary assurances of Religion are the ultimate questions of philos- 
ophy.”® Aware that there is no general agreement on the matter, this 
inquiry takes the position of Temple’ and Tillich"’ in assuming the 
validity not only of a religious philosophy which derives from empirical 
data its conclusions about ultimate reality, but also of that philosophy of 
religion which, with St. Augustine, commences with the giveness of 
God as the only ground of knowledge. The first approach Tillich calls 
“the cosmological,” and the second, “the ontological.” He maintains 
that the soundest religious philosophy combines both approaches.” In 
this investigation, the phrases “religious philosophy” and “the philosophy 
of religion” may refer to either. Thus, in the terms of an earlier day, 
religious philosophy is to include both natural theology and revealed re- 
ligion on the ground that they differ not so much in subject matter as in 
method of treatment.’* For this inquiry, then, the fundamental outlook of 
the Episcopal Church is defined as its religious philosophy. 
Pastoral Letters. It follows, then, that expressions of religious phi- 
losophy by some persons representing the Episcopa! Church throughout 
its history are needed for this investigation. Yet a corporate religious 
body organized as a constitutional democracy is unlikely to have an 
unequivocal means of expression. Nor can the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America successfully claim from its 
communicants unqualified acceptance of any one voice as both authori- 
tative and official. Nevertheless, its General Convention is the legislative, 
canon-making body, and its House of Bishops, an assembly of official 
leaders. To this House, for 145 years, the House of Deputies has pre- 
sented a report on the state of the Church; and, after consideration of 
the report, the Bishops have responded with a Pastoral Letter. With 
four exceptions, the General Convention has followed this procedure 
from 1808 to 1952. Therefore, it is reasonable to look to the Pastoral 
Letters of the House of Bishops for relatively representative expressions 
of religious philosophy within the Episcopal Church. To be sure, the 


se Temple, Nature, Man and God (London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
» DP. 


10 [bid., pp. 28-56. 


11 Paul Tillich, “The two Types of Philosophy of Religion,” Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review (May, 1946), pp. 3-13. 

12 Tillich, pp. 3, 4, 6. He maintains that “the ontological way” is based on the 
conviction that God can never be arrived at so long as He is the object of a ques- 
tion and not its basis, for God must be the presupposition of any question about 
God. If, on the other hand, a mediated approach to the knowledge of God is fol- 
lowed, no unconditional certainty can be possible, since we can then never know God 
directly but only through His effects. A philosophy of religion may employ either 
approach separately or, as Tillich recommends, “the cosmological way” to support 
“the ontological.” The latter method William Temple used in his Gifford Lectures. 

13 Temple, Lecture I, especially p. 7. 
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Pastorals tend more to homiletic exhortation than either to theological 
or philosophic discourse. Yet it is fair to say that they are conceived and 
executed with a concern that justifies careful analysis of their underlying 
presuppositions.'* Something of the fundamental outlook of the Episco- 
pal Church, therefore, may at least be associated, if not identified, with 
the religious philosophy underlying the Pastoral Letters of the House of 
Bishops. 

Representative philosophers. The “viewpoint of contemporary 
thinkers” is taken here as that of the representative philosophers of the 
generation in which a group of Pastoral Letters were published. This 
statement calls for some exact definitions. 

A generation is the “ordinary period of time at which . . . father is 
succeeded by child—usually taken to be about 33 years.”® In this investi- 
gation, the generation periods pivot on the year 1808, which is the date 
of the first Pastoral Letter. On this basis, the Letters group into five 
generations of approximately ten letters each. Into this scheme, American 
philosophy roughly fits, although three additional generations prior to 
1808 will be reviewed. This allows for the possibility that the philosophy 
of any given generation of churchmen will have been acquired through 
schooling based on the philosophy of previous decades. It is for this 
reason that the present inquiry will take the form of a study of the pos- 
sible existence and length of the time lag in generations between the 
appearance of a characteristic viewpoint in American philosophy and its 
counterpart in the Pastoral Letters. 

Creative thinkers or teachers in the field of religious philosophy, 
whose contributions have a necessary place in the history of the philoso- 
phy of religion in America, are considered to be representative for the 
purposes of this inquiry. Such men may be primarily known either as 
theologians or as philosophers. 

A viewpoint is the position taken by representative philosophers 
of a particular generation in regard to the five general problems which 
have been selected as fundamental for this inquiry. They are concerned, 


14. Not all would agree. Of the November (1953) Pastoral from the recent 
Special Meeting of the House of Bishops, an observer writes: “A document written 
by three men and torn apart by 145 can hardly be expected to be world shaking.” 
This is W. B. Spofford, Sr., in “The Story of the Week,” The Witness, XLI 
(November 19, 1953), 15. 

More constructive comment is offered by an editorial in The Living Church 
(December 27, 1953), p. 11: “our impression is that the pastoral letters . . . are not 
highly regarded in the Church. . . . [They] have slipped into . . . an avoidance of 
real theological dynamics or scriptural foundation, a lack of clear literary or reli- 
gious purpose.” 

15 “Generation,” Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, p. 416. 
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respectively, with Reality, God, Knowledge, Justice and Religion. A fur- 
ther description of these problems in question form now follows. 


1. What is the nature of Ultimate Reality? Is it one or many? Does 
it consist of Matter, Spirit, Force, or Will? 

2. What is the relation of God to world? Is He transcendent, im- 
manent, or to be identified with it? What is the nature of His providence 
in the event and in history? 

3. What can man know of Ultimate Reality? What are his means of 
knowledge? In what areas can he validly employ these means? 

4. What demands does the Ultimate make on man as an individual 
and in community? How can he make adequate response? 

5. What, then, is true religion? 


The viewpoint revealed even by general answers to these five questions 
will be sufficiently fundamental and comprehensive. While the limits of 
this inquiry do not permit anything like an exhaustive analysis, never- 
theless, for present purposes, the way in which the five generations of 
Pastoral Letters view the selected problems will provide ample material 
for adequate comparison with representative religious philosophy. 

Restatement of problem. It is now possible to restate the problem 
in terms of the foregoing definitions. This inquiry is an historical study 
of the time lag in generations between types of religious philosophy 
underlying the Pastoral Letters of the House of Bishops (1808-1953) 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America and 
their expression in the writings of representative American philosophers 
during the past two hundred and fifty years. 


3. Importance of the Study 

It has been suggested that in any intellectual environment where 
the Word of God is in constant association with contemporary thinking 
(as in academic communities), the presuppositions underlying both the 
preaching and the hearing of the Word affect its understanding. For 
these presuppositions in any case include ontological and epistemological 
conclusions which predetermine to a demonstrable extent the range, the 
message, and the apparent relevance of that portion of the Gospel which 
is being preached. 

For example, a Dist of the American Enlightenment would take it 
for granted that God fF: ; given him his reasoning faculty to enable him 
clearly to understand ti:. ways of Providence in a world established in 
accordance with the divine design. For him, special revelation (re- 
vealed religion) is only a helpful commentary on general revelation (nat- 
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ural theology). Thus his belief in God is limited to his experience of the 
world as interpreted by his reason. Within this framework, he can hear 
the Word of God, while outside of it the Gospel message makes for him 
no sound, 

Although the Transcendentalist, on the other hand, accepts the in- 
adequacy of formal reason and embraces the moral sense in post-Kantian 
style, he is no less limited in the hearing of God’s Word. For he cannot 
abide ecclesiastical institutions with their rites and sacraments. He is, 
with Channing, sure of a “likeness to God” in all mankind. He cannot 
hear the Word offering forgiveness of sins, because he is convinced in 
advance that man’s salvation rests in reliance not on an historical atone- 
ment but only in God’s everpresent moral motions within his heart. 

Again, the post-Hegelian romantic idealist, who accepts as given 
the developing logic of history as the way in which God speaks most 
clearly—this man’s hearing of the Word is limited largely to corre- 
spondence with contemporary and subjective religious experience. For 
he believes that the past has no message for the present, and that the 
future will include and yet be more maturely different from them both. 
Thus God speaks with different emphases and limitations to men of 
different presuppositions. 

This study of the changing religious philosophy exhibited by the 
Pastoral Letters in relation to the appearance of similar concepts in the 
history of American philosophy is, therefore, important to Episcopalians. 
For it provides opportunity to observe in each generation the relation be- 
tween characteristic Episcopal thinking and that of the ablest American 
philosophers. In so doing, it should suggest to Episcopalians, and to 
other Christians concerned that the Gospel should be understood in aca- 
demic communities, how presuppositional conflicts and confusions can 
condition and limit the hearing of the Word of God. 


4. Plan of Investigation 


Three major steps comprise the plan of this inquiry. The first of 
these concerns the Pastoral Letters of the House of Bishops. A review 
of their common characteristics and history precedes their separation 
into five generation groups. These five generations of Pastoral Letters 
are then discussed in terms of their answers to the five basic problems 
in the philsophy of religion. 

The second major step in this investigation is a general review of 
American religious philosophy from Jonathan Edwards to Reinhold 
Niebuhr. This summary includes ten principal divisions in the history of 
American philosophy, some of which are roughly parallel to the genera- 
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tion groupings of the Pastoral Letters. By considering American thought 
from 1700 onward, it is possible to lay the foundation for establishing 
the relationship of the first Pastorals (1808-35) to the preceding century 
of American religious thought. Attention is paid to evidence that the 
Letters of the early nineteenth century reveal presuppositions character- 
istic of the previous three centuries. 

The third major step is devoted to a comparison of the philosophy 
underlying the Pastoral Letters with the philosophy of representative 
American thinkers. At this point in the inquiry, the ground already hav- 
ing been surveyed, the principal points of likeness and difference are 
apparent. The several generations are summarized and considered with 
respect to preceding and succeeding periods. 

The investigation concludes with a summary of findings and draws 
from them some conclusions. These are restricted to matters of fact, 
since it is not the purpose of this inquiry to attempt normative evaluations 
but rather to present data that will assist such critical judgments by de- 
scribing the facts and their historical relations. 


5. Thesis Proposed 


This study of American religious philosophy and the Pastoral 
Letters of the House of Bishops proposes to show that the religious 
philosophy underlying the Pastoral Letters published in a given genera- 
tion nearly always corresponds to that expressed by American philoso- 
phers during the preceding generation, is rarely that favored by repre- 
sentative American philosophers of the same generation, and is never 
that expressed by American philosophers in the following generation. 


Chapter II 


Types of Religious Philosophy 
in The Pastoral Letters (1808-1953) 


HE Pastoral Letters of the House of Bishops began as much from 
administrative necessity as homiletic zeal. Between the first General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America in 1785 and the Convention at which the first Pastoral Letter 
was read (in 1808), seven General Conventions were held. In the course 
of these meetings, it became evident that proper administration required 
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information regularly reported from parishes to diocesan centers. These 
were made mandatory by Canon 45 of 1801, and the dioceses in turn 
were required to submit reports to the House of Deputies at each con- 
vention, beginning in 1808. At the same time, 
“it was provided that there should be a pastoral address from the 
house of Bishops . . . to the clergy and laity . . . on such matters as 
might be thought the most pertinent to the State of the church at each 
particular period, and grounded on the documents which . . . might 
appear in the official reports from the various sections of the Union.”! 

Almost without fail these Letters have been read at the conclusion 
of each General Convention and distributed throughout the Church.? 
There have been additional Letters from special meetings of the House 
of Bishops; and, on some occasions, sermons or essays not composed 
for this purpose have been substituted for or incorporated into the Pas- 
toral Letter issued.* The collection of some fifty such Letters represents 
official comment on the state of the Church over 145 years. 

While each of the first thirteen Letters are from a single hand,‘ the 
majority are the corporate work of committees chosen by the House of 
Bishops at each General Convention or meeting on the basis of seniority, 
ability, and experience. However, there is evidence that occasionally a 


single member of the committee prepared a draft which won the approval 
of all the members and was subsequently adopted by the House.® 

The subject matter of these Letters, so far as the administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs is concerned, varies little from Letter to Letter. Sup- 
port of the ministry, contribution to missionary effort, Christian educa- 
tion, Christian family life, Christian moral standards: such subjects are 


1The Rt. Rev. William White, “Pastoral Letter No. III: from the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, assembled in General Convention at 
Philadelphia, May A.D. 1814,” The Pastoral Letters from the House of Bishops 
to the Clergy and Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America (Philadelphia, 1845), p. 47. 

* There were no Pastoral Letters from the General Conventions of 1859, 1865 
and 1910. About the Letters of 1850 and 1907 there is uncertainty. 

3 In 1859, an Address to their Brethren of the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by the Lay Committee appointed at the session of the General Convention, 
October, 1859 (Philadelphia, 1860), took the place of the usual Pastoral. In 1865, 

part of an essay on Rationalism as exhibited in the writings of certain Clergymen 
a the Church of England [etc.] (Cincinnati, 1865), by Bishop McIlvaine, replaced 
the Pastoral Letter omitted that year. The Pastoral for 1922 was based on the 
opening sermon preached to the Convention by Bishop Lines of Newark. The 1940 
Pastoral was based on a similar sermon by the then Presiding Bishop, H. St. G. 
Tucker. There have been a number of Pastoral Letters from Special Meetings, e.g., 
1894, 1917, 1918, 1939, 1953. Only these five special Pastorals are included in this 
inquiry. 

4 Bishop White wrote the first ten; Bishop Griswold, the next two; and Bishop 
Chase, one. 

5 Such as the Pastoral for 1916 by Bishop Brent, Cf. J. T. Addison, The 
Episcopal Church in the United States (New York, Scribner’s, 1951), p. 307. 
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a continuing concern. By the turn of the century, economics, sociology 
and international affairs have become frequent topics, while theological 
exposition gradually disappears. As for philosophy, the Pastoral Letters 
are characteristically American® in avoiding the explicit discussion of 
ultimates and any insistence on presuppositional congruity. 

While the limits of this inquiry prevent an assessment of the repre- 
sentative character of the Pastoral Letters as reflecting the viewpoint of 
the entire Episcopal Church, it is possible briefly to consider how much 
they represent the House of Bishops. The writers were for the most 
part near sixty years of age, while some were over seventy.’ The younger 
bishops seldom, if ever, wrote the Pastorals. Again, practically none of 
the Pastoral Letters express High Church sentiments, and yet the mem- 
bership of every House included a considerable number of High Church 
bishops. Even to Bishop Mcllvaine’s attack on Essays and Reviews,* 
there must have been some opposition from free-thinking liberals (al- 
though few as yet) ; and to the denial of sacraments as ex opere operato 
in the Letter of 1870, many bishops must have offered strong objection. 
While proof is lacking, the conclusion is inevitable that the Pastoral Let- 
ters could not have been unanimously representative on every occasion of 
their issue. It can only be said that a majority of the bishops officially 
subscribed to each published Letter.® 


Since space does not permit the individual consideration of each 
Pastoral Letter, they will now be discussed in five groups of a genera- 
tion each. Philosophical likenesses and differences within each group con- 
stitute the principal subject matter of this chapter. 


The first generation (1808-1835). The first ten Pastoral Letters 
are unique in several ways. Although they amount to more than a fifth 
of the total number issued at General Conventions," they are from the 


6 See R. B. Perry, Characteristically American (New York, Knopf, 1949), p. 
34; and also H. S. Commager, The American Mind (New Haven, Yale U. P., 
1950), p. 195 (last sentence). The whole of Commager, Ch. IX, is relevant. 

7 Bishop White wrote his last Pastoral at 89; Bishop Griswold wrote his two 
between 72 and 75; Bishop Chase wrote at 69. For evidence that many others were 
at least 60, see the appropriate Convention Journal for the Committee on the 
Pastoral Letter in conjunction with “The Succession of American Bishops,” The 
Living Church Annual (New York, 1952), pp. 366-385. 

8 Published early in 1860 in England. Including Frederick Temple and Ben- 
jamin Jowett, seven contributors joined to demonstrate the advantage to religion 
and morality of free handling. See T. A. Lacey, “Essays and Reviews,” Dictionary 
of English Church History (Oxford, Mowbray, 1948), p. 212. 

®The Journal of the General Convention gives little information concerning 
the debates on Pastoral Letters. 

10The House of Bishops published 46 Pastoral Letters in connection with 
General Conventions from 1808 through 1952. This includes the Letters presumably 
— after the Conventions of 1850 and 1907, but apparently missing from library 
collections. 
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hand of only one bishop. William White (1748-1836) was 60 years old 
when he wrote the first of these Pastorals, and 87 when in his last Letter 
he looked back to the first General Convention some fifty years before. 
The first influential Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church," he 
spoke for his colleagues in the growing House of Bishops; and as an 
ecclesiastical statesman-theologian, he led an uncertain, exiled Church 
through the successive periods of post-war reorganization, religious de- 
pression, spiritual revival and missionary expansion.’”® Throughout his 
long life of leadership, Bishop White maintained a devotion not only to 
the Gospel as interpreted by the ante-Nicene Fathers and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but also to the empirical philosophy of John Locke. It has 
been said that “he had the only theological mind in our first group of 
bishops.”"* Unfortunately, however, his clear religious philosophy is ob- 
scured by the painfully involved style of his writing; and his consistent 
position is hidden by his preoccupation with the subject at hand to the 
neglect of its supporting premises. So many qualifications, parenthetical 
remarks, and interminable sentences make it difficult to follow his other- 
wise clear thinking. His avoidance of broad generalities in favor of the 
specific application of principle to the case at hand often leaves un- 
explained, in the Letters themselves, the philosophical position from 
which he wrote. 

That Bishop White is a loyal Anglican he makes clear in his first 
Letter, when he declares that “the whole body of Christian truth .. . 
[is] affirmed in the Articles of our church.’"* He goes on to maintain an 
orthodox position with regard to the Holy Trinity, the propitiatory na- 
ture of the Atonement, and the worthlessness of human merit for the 
acquiring of grace.’® But the bishop does not make clear in the Letters 
his ontology except to imply that it will be in accord with whatever the 


11 Bishop White was the first American Bishop to preside at a General Conven- 
tion. He did this until the House of Bishops came into existence, when Bishop 
Seabury joined the Convention on Oct. 5th, 1789, and as senior bishop presided for 
three years. Bishop Provost succeeded him on a rotation plan; but in 1795 Bishop 
White became Presiding Bishop and so remained under a return to the seniority 
plan, which lasted until 1919. Bishop White presided until his death in 1836. See 
The Living Church Annual (1952), pp. 29 & 366; Addison, Episcopal Church, pp. 
66-68 ; and W. W. Manross, A History of the American Episcopal Church (New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham, 1950), p. 261. 

12 Walter H. Stowe, “William White, Ecclesiastical Statesman,” Tue His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, XXII (1953), p. 378. 

13 Leicester C. Lewis, “Notes on the Theology of Bishop White,” in a pamphlet, 
Advancing the Kingdom (1934), as quoted by Sidney A. Temple, Jr., The Common 
Sense Theology of Bishop White (New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946), p. 4. 
{The pamphlet quoted is not available at present writing.] 


Ay “Pastoral Letter No. I” [1808], The Pastoral Letters (Philadelphia, 1845), 
p. 17. 
15 [bid., pp. 17-18 & 35. 
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Thirty-nine Articles affirm. This means that Ultimate Reality is summed 
up in God and His creation; but whether Mind, Matter, Force, or Will 
is basically real, he does not say here."® 

God for a Trinitarian is both transcendent and immanent, although 
there may be variations in proportionate emphasis on either aspect.” 
Bishop White maintains the former constantly by implication, but he 
dwells principally on the latter. He speaks of the “progressive property 
inherent in the kingdom of the Redeemer which makes God’s Will ulti- 
mately to prosper.’”’"* God’s designs must in the end succeed. These plans 
are revealed in history, where God may be seen working out His pur- 
pose now as in the past.’ For the individual, God has designs toward 
which He moves each person who lays himself open to God’s motions 
by cultivating holiness of heart.*® Seeking God, however, is for White a 
conscious rational process. 

For man can know all that is necessary to his well-being concerning 
Ultimate Reality. Reason judges the truth of scriptural revelation by 
discerning the significance of historical acts and sacred words. However, 
man must seek the means of grace in prayer and sacrament, and act upon 
them to the best of his ability, or else he cannot think aright.”* This is 
Bishop White’s qualification of Locke’s epistemology. For when the 
bishop uses the word “rational,” he refers to the correspondence of mor- 
tal mind in a state of grace to the Divine Mind in the comprehension of 
the “evangelical and rational” principles” of the divine economy. When 
man relies, however, on worldly policy and falls into any kind of passion, 
he is sure to be led astray and build upon a false foundation.» By devo- 
tion to the religious principle revealed in Scripture and evidenced by 
sober observation of human life, both historical and contemporary, he 
permits the Holy Spirit to illuminate what comes into his mind through 
the senses. 

It is White’s statement that the religious principle is both evangeli- 

16 Much of White’s writing, however, is against all dualism of mind and matter 


such as destroys the ontological possibility of sacramental Christianity (such as 
Platonism). See Temple, Bishop White, p. 39. 


17 “Pastoral Letter No. X” [1835], Letters, pp. 205-206. 
18 “Pastoral Letter No. 1” [1808], p. 29. 


19 “Pastoral hao No. VII” [1826], pp. 129-30; and “Pastoral Letter No. 
VIII” [1829], pp. 163-64. 


20 “Pastoral Spt No. I” [1808], p. 35. 

21“Pastoral Letter No. III” [1814], p. 49; and “Pastoral Letter No. IV” 
[1817], p. 87. 

22“Pastoral Letter No. II” [1811], p. 40; and “Pastoral Letter No. IV” 
[1817], p. 83. 

23“Pastoral Letter No. IV” [1817], p. 70; and “Pastoral Letter No. VI” 
[1823], p. 115. 
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cal and rational that provides the key to his view of revelation. The spe- 
cial revelation of Scripture is essential to knowledge of reality and man’s 
proper response thereto. However, natural reason under illumination by 
the Holy Spirit, acting upon empirical data, is desirable not only to dis- 
cern the Word of God in Scripture but also to view profitably the designs 
of Providence generally revealed in nature. 

God’s moral demands upon His children include rejecting worldli- 
ness and every kind of passion, right thinking, seeking the truth, and 
following in all ways a holy life and conversation. For it is the cultiva- 
tion of the right sensory impressions leading to contemplation of divine 
truth which makes possible righteousness of life. We can do this only if 
we cast ourselves upon the divine mercy, without which we are helpless. 

True religion, for Bishop White, is found in adherence to the reli- 
gious principle, “evangelical and rational,” which the Gospel and sound 
observation of our world and its history reveal.** Thus in the Gospel, and 
in all creation, the system of God is evident to right thinking minds.” 
The Episcopal Church perpetuates this system by preserving the well- 
tried interpretations of the Ante-Nicene Fathers*® and the Thirty-nine 
Articles in her preaching of the Word of God. 

The Pastoral Letters of Bishop White, while they do not show it 
systematically, are unusual in their consistency and originality as a con- 
tribution to American religious philosophy. Their ontology, episte- 
mology, and ethics, from first to last, demonstrate a combination of six- 
teenth century Elizabethan theology with seventeenth century Lockean 
philosophy.” Being more like Hooker, Burnet and Tillotson, Bishop 
White cannot satisfactorily be compared with Edwards or Johnson in the 
colonial period, nor yet with any well-known figure of the American 
enlightenment. Theologically and philosophically, with respect to co- 
lonial and revolutionary America, William White is unique. Further- 
more, he set an intellectual standard which subsequent authors of the 
Pastoral Letters have rarely equalled and never excelled. 


The second generation (1838-1868). The second generation of 
Pastoral Letters reveals a quite different climate from the first. Where- 
as Bishop White was at home in philosophy and was aware of his pre- 
suppositions to a notable extent, the writers of the second generation 


24“Pastorial Letter No. VIII” [1829], p. 148. See also Note 22 above. 
.e Letter No. I” [1808], p. 14; and “Pastoral Letter No. IX” [1832], 
p. 189. 
26 “Pastoral Letter No. X” [1835], p. 207, also pp. 205-207. 

27 For confirmation of this conclusion, see Temple, Bishop White, not only on 


page 38, but throughout his definitive introduction to the selected writings (pp. 
3-47). 
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devoted themselves almost exclusively to reiterating the truths of re- 
vealed religion. 

At the same time, the secular world groaned and travailed with a 
succession of difficult problems. Wild speculation and inflation pre- 
ceded the great panic of 1837. War on the Mexican border was followed 
by the Civil War. For many decades prior to the latter, there had been 
mounting tension and disagreement, both within and without the Church, 
regarding slavery and the right of a state to secede from the Union, The 
opening of Japan, the Gold Rush to California, and the flood of immi- 
grants from abroad made national life in this generation quite different 
from the one before it. The collapse of the Federalist Party, the rise of 
Jacksonian democracy, and the birth of the Republican Party took place 
at this time. The Roman Catholic Church grew seven-fold in 35 years, 
and became for many Episcopalians the outstanding example of error in 
religion. The Civil War brought problems of division to the Church as 
well as to the State, although there were only two General Councils of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America. 
Then came the difficult days of reconstruction, with inevitable post-war 
problems, economic dislocation, social maladjustment, and the beginning 
of a new intellectual era. Yet of these and other momentous events there 
is little reflection in the Pastoral Letters. It is as if by clinging to scrip- 
tural orthodoxy in the Elizabethan tradition the House of Bishops tried 
to maintain a sure footing against the torrent of an age that rushed along 
eagerly after opportunity in the name of progress. 

As might be expected, this is the generation which omitted two 
Pastoral Letters in favor of less controversial substitutes. In 1859 (just 
before the Civil War), a letter from a committee of laymen to “their 
Brethren’’* was issued after the Convention, at which the bishops had 
serious disagreements about the proposed Pastoral. In 1865 (just after 
the War), Bishop MclIlvaine’s essay on Rationalism™® evidently pro- 
vided in its attack on Essays and Reviews a subject on which most Epis- 
copalians, however divided in other ways, could unite. Bishop Brownell 
in 1853 referred in glowing terms to Bishop Griswold’s Letter of 1841," 
which indicates that the intervening decade brought little change in 
thought among the bishops. It should be noted that after the two Letters 

28 Address to their Brethren of the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 


by the Lay Committee appointed at the session of the General Convention, October, 
1859 (Philadelphia, 1860), 23 pp. 


29 Rationalism, as exhibited in the writings of certain Clergymen of the Church 
of England: [etc.] (Cincinnati, 1865), 29 pp. 


80 Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity ... from the House of Bishops, 
1853 (Philadelphia, 1853), p. 10. 
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by Bishop Griswold in 1838 and 1841, respectively, and the long and 
closely argued Letter by Bishop Chase in 1844, most of the Letters were 
prepared by committees of three senior bishops. Authorship by commit- 
tee became the usual practice from this time on. 

It will now be apparent why the religious philosophy of the second 
generation of Pastoral Letters, while superficially resembling that of 
Bishop White, is actually quite different. These mid-nineteenth century 
epistles follow their predecessors in loyalty to the Thirty-nine Articles 
as the essence of that reformed medieval Christianity which is Angli- 
canism.*' However, they differ from them philosophically in a number of 
important respects. 

For ontologically these Letters make a distinction between spirit and 
matter which suggests a dualism like that of Plato. In itself, this world is 
only a shadow compared with the substantial reality of the unseen and 
eternal. Yet matter is used by God as a means to communicate and assure 
us of divine truth.** The spiritual is to be found not in but by means of 
the material. 

There is a tendency in this second period of emphasize the tran- 
scendence of God without denying His immanence in the Holy Ghost. 
Much emphasis is laid on “a sound faith in the doctrines of Christ’’** as 
being “necessary, and . . . most essential to the promotion of religion.”™ 
“To keep the principles of our reformation from contamination’®™ is a 
matter of continuing concern. God’s redeeming work is regarded as ac- 
complished by “the Gospel system.”** Thus the picture of God’s relation 
to His world is that of a Designer Who has created a dependable scheme 
on which the wise will place entire reliance. The Author of this plan 
seems remote, and His providence is called “mysterious,”* although in 
regard to death, pain, and sorrow His “hand .. . often strikes but to 
heal.’’** At other times, God is credited with special blessings to “this 
great nation . . . highly favored . . . Destined to be a mighty instrument 
in God’s hand for great purposes towards his Church and the whole 
human race.” 


31 “Pastoral Letter No. XIII” [1844], p. 265. 

32 “Pastoral Letter No. XIII” [1844], p. 270. 

33 “Pastoral Letter No. XI” [1838], p. 220. 

34 Tbid. 

35 “Pastoral Letter No. XIII” [1844], p. 266. 

36 Pastoral Letter from the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopul Church, to the 
Clergy and Laity of the Church in the United States of America; [etc.] (Philadel- 
phia, 1856), p. 12. 

37 “Pastoral Letter No. XIII” [1844], p. 259. 

38 [bid. 

39 The Pastoral Letter of The House of Bishops to the Clergy and Laity [etc.] 
(New York, 1847), p. 14. 
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Reliance on the Scriptures for knowledge of God is at its highest in 


these Letters. The Scriptures “fully reveal . . . these momentous truths” 
of salvation, so that it may be said that the whole Gospel is of God, 
which “the minister . .. may not go beyond . . . less or more.’ Further- 


more, it is claimed that there is no inconsistency in the Bible if it is read 
carefully with prayer.“ So if the sacred writings are perused earnestly, 
there will be found ample revelation of eternal truth.” 

These Letters, then, imply that knowledge of the truth results in 
right conduct. If man adheres to sound principles (i.e., faith), his be- 
havior will correspond. Knowledge of the right use of the means of grace 
is essential,** for then the promised results will follow. This version of 
justification, found in Bishop Griswold’s Letter of 1841, is repeated in 
1853. However, in 1847 the bishops had spoken in a somewhat different 
fashion. They declared that since Episcopalians have a “high and com- 
manding” position in society, they “are brought under the most solemn 
obligations to aim at the highest eminence in all spiritual attainments, 
and . . . every good work.** This morality, based on the doctrine of 
noblesse oblige, is reminiscent of Cotton Mather and the colonial Chris- 
tian duty of benevolence. 

True religion according to these Letters must not be contaminated 
by man-man aberrations from which the genuine “system of Chris- 
tianity”* is inherently free. Neither solifidian Calvinism, Quaker an- 
tinomianism, nor the errors of Rome constitute true religion.”** For “we 
have [not] departed in the slighest degree from the spirit and principles 
of the Reformation, as exemplified in the Church of England.”*’ These 
principles, it is implied, correspond to eternal truth. 

There are, then, distinct signs of philosophical orthodoxy here in 
the didactic and backward look.** Preservation of the status quo ante is 
a prime concern. Correspondence with right belief is paramount. The 
spirit of the Athanasian Creed prevails. 


40“Pastoral Letter No. XII” [1841], p. 221. 

41 Tbid., p. 245. The reference here is to Scripture as proving that faith and 
works lead to justification, but its application to all Scriptures seems implied. 

42“Pastoral Letter No. XI” [1838], p. 220. 

43 “Pastoral Letter No. XII” [1841], p. 251. 

44 Pastoral Letter [1847], p. 11. 

45 Pastoral Letter . . . 1853, p. 7. 

46 The first major attack on the Roman Catholic Church in the Pastoral Letters 
occurs in 1835 [P. L. No. X, pp. 208-12]. Others follow with increasing vehemence 


in 1844 [P.L. No. XIII, espec. pp. 263-66], in 1853 [Pastoral, pp. 5-7, 11-13], and 
in 1868 [ Pastoral, pp. 7-8]. 


47 “Pastoral Letter No. XIII” [1844], p. 266. 


48 gg W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy (New York, 
Columbia U. P., 1946), pp. 225-26. 
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It is also evident that the American Enlightenment has some in- 
fluence on these Letters. There is an almost deistical remoteness about 
“the Author of our religion” and the certainty that sound thinking begets 
right conduct. What would now be called smugness in the Pastoral for 
1847 was probably normal for many Americans then. The responsibility 
of the enlightened Christian for the benevolent pursuit of moral attain- 
ments, and the complacent optimism concerning the divine destiny of 
America and “the Church . . . [as] the visible Kingdom of the glorious 
Redeemer”*® underlines the impression that this group of Letters to 
some extent shares the attitude of the previous century. 


The third generation (1871-1895). These Letters reveal some shift 
of philosophical theology away from Elizabethan orthodoxy to a more 
liberal position. For in the previous generation, Bishop Griswold, in 
1841, and Bishop Mcllvaine, in 1865, proclaimed the sufficiency of 
Scripture for certain knowledge of the Word of God. The Pastoral of 
1880, however, appeals to the clergy to study Scripture “in the original 
tongues” and to be familiar with “the results of the ripest criticism.”™ 
While the two earlier generations were strong in attacking “infidelity” 
and “unbelief,” there is a tendency in the third generation to “deal 
kindly and candidly with the doubter’”™ without imputing to him “as a 
matter of course . . . unreasonable prejudice and hatred of truth.”™ 

In this period, Letters appeared at every General Convention, with 
the addition of a Letter from the special meeting of the House of Bishops 
in 1894.°° This Letter, on the Incarnation and on inspiration in Holy 
Scripture, that of 1880, and that presumably by Frederick Dan Hunting- 
ton in 1883 are outstanding for their theological exposition; and a 
portion of the Letter of 1880 is remarkable for irenic wisdom in the field 
of apologetics.® 

For prior generations, ultimate reality appeared to consist of ex- 
ternal principles in a divine system. These Letters, by contrast, conceive 
the ultimate to be describable by such personal attributes as feeling, love, 
moral righteousness, duty, and a sense of oughtness and a “witness in 


49 Pastoral Letter . . . 1856, p. 3. 

50 Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America (Philadelphia, [etc.] [1789]—1952), 1880, p. 348. 

51 [bid., p. 349 

52 Ibid. 

53 Journal, 1895, pp. 411-23. Contrast with Bishop McIlvaine on Rationalism, 
the essay substituted for the Pastoral in 1865 [note 29]. 


54 Journal, 1883, p. 105. Bishop Huntington presented this Pastoral Letter for 
adoption. 


55 Journal, 1880, p. 346 & pp. 348-49. 
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the breast for God.”* They stress the immanence of God the Holy Spirit, 
and see His transcendence as primarily revealed through the pattern of 
history. The reader, now, is less conscious of Locke and Newton, who 
seem always to be peering over the shoulder of Bishop White, and he 
begins to think of Kant, Schleiermacher, and Hegel, Emerson, Coleridge 
and Carlyle. For the Letter of 1874 emphasizes man’s feeling for God ;” 
in 1877, it is his sense of oughtness that counts ;** and the Pastoral of 
1880 suggests that reliance on the inner light will lead man to right con- 
duct toward God and his fellow men.” The bishops in 1883 declared that 
“the Church catholic . . . is the logic of events,”® and that “in the spirit- 
ual order the first chapter of St. John is the beginning of the Bible.” 
These citations are evidence that German idealism began to influence 
episcopal minds during the third generation of the Pastoral Letters. The 
climate of thought in the House of Bishops underwent a radical 
shift from eighteenth-century British and French neo-classicism to nine- 
teenth-century German romanticism. 

The last three Letters of this period show a new religious concern 
for the social group. In 1886, the history of nations is referred to as 
proof that religion is essential to national welfare.” The national heart 
and life must be kept pure so that individuals may in turn be pure.® 
The “current of individualism” is to be avoided. In 1889, there is a 
discussion of the moulding and fashioning of masses of people by educa- 
tion established on right principles.® Industrial problems are considered 
as the relation of groups of employees to groups represented by manage- 
ment.” These references indicate that in the third generation of Pastoral 
Letters social units were replacing individuals as primary religious con- 
cerns, Here again the influence of German idealism is apparent. 

The progression from eighteenth to nineteenth century ways of 
thinking in the Pastoral Letters is not continuous. Like an incoming 
tide, this change in attitude shows occasional regression along with its 
advance. Expressions belonging to an earlier day are sometimes included 


56 [bid., p. 348. 
my Pastoral Letter ... by the House of Bishops . . . A. D. 1874 (no imprint), 
p. 


am The Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops . . . 1877 (Boston, 1877), 
pp. 1-4. 


59 Journal, 1880, p. 348. 

6° Journal, 1883, p. 461. 

61 [bid., p. 462. 

62 Journal, 1886, p. 565. 

88 Tbid., p. 556. 

64 Jbid., p. 558. 

65 Journal, 1889, pp. 512-13. 
86 Jbid., p. 514. 
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without argument or internal consistency. In 1889, the “certain warrant 
of Scripture” is cited side by side with the evidence in man’s heart for “the 
religion and the Saviour of mankind.” In the special Letter of 1894, 
inspiration of Scripture is described as progressive in character and 
of the writers rather than the text. Yet this same Pastoral concludes 
by maintaining for the Church “the unchanging principles of her com- 
mission and here confession.” Likewise, as late as 1895, there is a plea 
for an interpretation of the Book of Common Prayer that is consistent 
with the Thirty-nine Articles.” This is a position taken almost a cen- 
tury before by Bishop White. 

For the Pastoral Letters of the third generation, then, reality is 
generally regarded as monistic and ideal. God is Mind and Force and 
a Power that makes for righteousness. With this Spirit the collective 
or else the individual human mind is in tune. Right conduct is cor- 
respondence with the categorical imperative or “the spirit of things.”” 
Historical development is seen as revealed in the fate of nations and 
civilizations. True religion gradually becomes less a matter of adherence 
to principles and doctrines and more a correspondence with God im- 
manent in His creation and revealing Himself either in every human 
heart or in groups loyal to His Will. 


The fourth generation (1898-934). This inquiry has assigned a 
longer period to the Pastoral Letters of the fourth generation because 
the same kind of religious philosophy underlies them all. They demon- 
strate belief in divine immanence to the point where distinction between 
nature and the supernatural disappears, and the merging of special with 
general revelation is implied. That God employs evolutionary develop- 
ment as His method of controlling history is ancillary to His imman- 
ence.” The philosophic source of these convictions is romantic German 
idealism based on Kant and Hegel by way of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, 
Adolf von Harnack, and Albrecht. It is said that this outlook raises 
epistemological difficulties which ultimately reduce revelation to “human 
insight and discover.’’* Certainly the increasingly humanistic tendency 
of the Pastorals after World War I bears out this theory. 

The first Pastoral of the fourth generation begins on a post-Kantian 
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note. For in 1898 Bishop Gailor described" the salvation of men as “a 
new regenerating force, applied first to the individual man and thence to 
the mass of men, producing in the first instance Christian character, and 
in the second, Christian civilization.””* He pictures God as a “majestic 
Power,”’* “an Almighty One”? to Whom the only “honorable response 
is obedience.’’”* The voice of conscience and the voice of duty are the 
voice of God.”* In short, God the Holy Ghost is a Power, and we shall 
bring great blessings to ourselves and others if we obey “the clear notes 
of [His] august and simple axioms.’ 

To this American and Episcopal version of Schleiermacher’s religion 
of dependence, the next Pastoral Letter (1901) adds an attack on “the 
Zeitgeist.” This spirit of the age is not irresistible and beneficent but 
lazy and indifferent." For it is the Holy Spirit which will oversee that 
“the end of Christian faith is attained in the glories of Christian civiliza- 
tion.”* The destructive philosophy of the age is hostile to the “faith 
which is in Jesus Christ and to the upbuilding of manhood by the power 
of that faith.” 

The concept of faith as creating power is supported by the Letter of 
1904 in stating that “worthwhile civilization must have behind it the 
propulsion of the Divine.’ This applies to “the thread of Divine pur- 
pose” which runs through the ages, “hastening the time when the Father- 
hood of God shall be the Brotherhood of His children.”** To those who 
trust Him, God gives “wisdom and courage to rise to the transforming 
ievel of our calling.’”** This is the one panacea, and those who possess 
this light have the duty to pass it on.*’ There is here something both of 
Hegel’s logic of events, whereby reality is known through life and his- 
tory, and of Ritschl’s theory of divine reality as revealed by the believer’s 
experience in acting on his belief. 

The Letter of 1913 also follows post-Hegelian lines in viewing the 
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“eternal Christ manifesting His presence . . . in the conscious unity of 
the race.’’** All knowledge reveals Him. He is here in touch with the 
times and eager to impart Himself when we permit Him to.® Christ is 
shining through the life of the world, and His love is throbbing the 
unfailing dynamic of truth and peace.* 

The cult of immanentism, which becomes increasingly apparent in 
the Pastoral Letters of this fourth generation, is said to have generated 
certain corollaries which its devotees would not willingly have accepted.” 
One of these is the concept of God as the life force in the nation, Whose 
presence there tends to make national needs and racial preferences the 
final tests of truth and right. This is evident in the wartime Pastorals 
of the House of Bishops. Although Bishop Brent’s Pastoral of 1916” 
carefully avoids this pitfall, the two special meeting Pastorals of 1917 
and 1918, respectively, speak of “our righteous cause,’”®* and call the 
support of the government “distinctly a religious duty.’”** There is no 
reservation to calling the conflict “a total war.” In 1919, the national 
wartime effort is praised as putting “the ideals of fairness, honor, and 
freedom above everything” with a spirit that is “an ‘undying fire.’”’® 
Regretting the possible loss of these wartime enthusiasms, the 1919 
Letter calls for more daring, loyalty, and devotion with less philosophy 
and complicated theology. 

Another corollary of immanentism is the identification of human 
concepts of justice and brotherhood at a particular time with the reign 
of God. Coupled with this is belief in man’s divine capacity to control 
his environment because of his rapid development of scientific techniques 
for the testing and application of new truth. Thus, in the 1919 Letter, 
the Church is described as the sole society in which God promises to 
dwell. The Church is a social organism with a social task. Men are to 
be saved by being given a common impulse, purpose, and life by God the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in that social organism, the Church.** 
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There is, then, a growing conviction in these Letters that God is 
immanent, man is approaching divinity, and division between secular 
and religious, natural and supernatural, is false. From 1919 to 1934, this 
outlook takes on an increasingly humanistic character, which is as ap- 
parent in 1922 as in 1934. The language is that of a religious roman- 
ticism which, for all its protestations of loyalty to “the Master,” tends 
to submerge the glory of God in the nobility of man. 

In 1919, the bishops speak of a new life, love, force, hope and vir- 
tue “which surrounds us always to enter into us.’ “We have partner- 
ship with one another and with God.’** The men of God, embracing a 
discipleship of militant service,** share in the Master’s concern,’ ad- 
vance, accept sacrifice, renew consecration, quicken zeal, answer the 
supreme call of the conquering Saviour of mankind, which makes so 


compelling an appeal.’”" In mid-century, the reader of these words from 
the 1934 Pastoral cannot but recall how 


Like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior 


In 1922, the Pastoral Letter was based on Bishop Lines’! Con- 
vention sermon on “service” as the essence of the Gospel. Opening with 
a warning against the stagnation of conventional adherence “to a system 
or a creed,’ this Letter describes the development of “a brotherly at- 
titude among men” as the “supreme test of the Church.’ It continues : 


The principle of brave adventure for Christ must therefore dominate 
the Church in its effort towards Christian unity; but even more... 
must ... be... the spirit of service, the willingness to labor, in every 
possible sphere, with fullest spirit of cooperation, in applying the 
principles of the gospel. . . . So shall we find life in losing it, not merely 
as individuals, but as a Church. Thus giving ourselves in service, we 
shall develop ‘completer sympathy with others who give themselves 
in like service. Common servants of a common Lord, we shall, through 
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common service, develop a common life, and witness, sooner than 
we dared hope, the dawn of that day of unity for which we have 
prayed.’ 


The Pastoral Letters from the next three Conventions repeat in 
various ways what had been said before. As in 1919, so in 1925, the 
bishops state the futility of intellectual attempts after eternal truth. 
“TOur] acceptance of the . .. Creed is not . . . mere assent to intellectual 
propositions. Our faith is in Christ Himself, which is an infinitely 
simpler, and an infinitely greater thing. .. .’"*" It is only enthusiasm, 
joy, and evangelical fervor that will impart the “fresh realization of the 
meaning and power of the Gospel itself,’°* which will bind men together 
and prevent racial strife. The 1928 Pastoral is a closely argued plea for 
unity in God’s “great family of all mankind.’’* Although the bishops see 
Christianity as “a divine creative force sweeping into human history,”’” 
they do not appear to have the Hegelian dialectic of history in mind. For 
they declare that “divisive forces must be overcome”™® by moving “on 
and with the guidance of the Spirit of Truth [to] make unity secure by 
clearness of thinking, warmed by the power of love, and complete trust 
in one another.” For “if we tolerate division ..., “we are yet in our 
sins.’ ’’* More insistent in its humanist emphasis is the Letter for 1931. 
In this the bishops appear to share the assumption of previous Letters 
that men have only to choose between “Christ and chaos”"* to prevent 
war. Of the financial crisis of 1929, they write: “It is the duty of society 
to see that such a crisis does not occur again.”"* Concerning unemploy- 
ment, they announce: “[It] is but a symptom of underlying selfish- 
ness.” They conclude : 


“How simple yet how difficult ! But nothing less is our Christian calling 
and only by being true to it will we do our part to bring near that 
great day when the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdom 
of our God and of His Christ.’ 


The religious philosophy of this group of Letters owes much to 
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von Harnack, Ritschl and Hermann. It also has affinities with the na- 
turalism that became popular with James and almost swept America 
with Dewey. The influence of Royce, too, is clearly evident, when in 
the long quotation from the Pastoral of 1922 the word “loyalty” is sub- 
stituted for the key word “service.” Ritschlian in theology, pragmatic 
and voluntaristic in epistemology and ethics, these Letters seem to 
make of the Scriptures a vehicle for conveying a religious philosophy 
which is neither understood as such by the writers of the Pastorals nor 
inherent in the sacred writings which they read in this way. God’s 
providence waits upon man’s understanding cooperation in the event; 
and the pattern of history, being therefore unpredictable, depends in the 
last analysis upon the vision and the will of man. Since the naturalistic 
view of man is taken for granted, these Letters imply that right conduct 
results from right understanding, and that true religion is intelligent 
and loyal partnership with God. 

In brief summary: it appears that after starting on a post-Kantian 
plane and then shifting to post-Hegelian views, these Letters take up 
German idealism in its more romantic religious forms. There follows 
the historically inevitable degeneration into pious humanism, the reaction 
from which, mild though it is, distinguishes the Pastoral Letters of the 
fifth and final generation from these, their predecessors. 


The fifth generation (1937-1953). The Pastoral Letters of the fifth 
and last generation present the analyst with some difficulty, since the 
philosophy implicit in this group does not differ greatly from that of its 
predecessor. For many of these Letters share the romantic idealist pre- 
suppositions of the previous generation. According to one such concept, 
the self-expression of God is dependent upon the sharing of His pur- 
poses by men. A new allegiance to Christ brings a new vitality and 
power to the Church. We must “persuade men to believe that this is 
God’s world and that He is in it,” declares the Letter for 1937.1 “The 
Christian conception of God’s purpose is man’s hope of understanding 
among nations and races . . . the enduring motive for betterment is be- 
lief"* . . . our hearts must be stirred . . . [that is] our desire and pas- 
sion,” There are here, too, indications of a voluntaristic faith. This 
finds expression in the belief that if men stand together for the interpre- 
tation of the universe in terms of belief in God, and in the truth that He 
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is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, this will indeed come to 
pass."8 

Sixteen years later, at the end of this fifth period, in 1953, the 
bishops at a special meeting in Williamsburg, Virginia, issued a some- 
what similar Letter. For the ultimate solution to current moral prob- 
lems, they recommended the acceptance of the truth of the Gospel as the 
story of Redemption, the looking into the face of the Risen Christ, and 
the preaching of this as a shining and glorious adventure.” “Our task 
[therefore],” they wrote, “is to convert the world to Him. All the 
highest meanings of life are centered in Jesus Christ. . . . Times of 
crisis are days of the Lord if God can find men and women who are 
ready and unafraid to speak His truth.”!”° 

Thus, the first and last Pastorals of this group continue in the 
Ritschlian tradition of liberal theology, which has largely dominated the 
Pastoral Letters during the past fifty years. The Pastoral for 1952 gives 
additional support to this diagnosis. For among its concluding phrases 
are the words: “[We] will work and pray . . . with eagerness to take up 
the unfinished work of creation in which we are partners with God.”"! 
The Presiding Bishop’s Easter Message for 1951 includes a related ex- 
pression. It is a declaration that the Resurrection does not change the 
world ; but we through our understanding can receive the spiritual power 
to overcome disillusionment and confusion by the reality of the signif- 
icance of our understanding.’ Apparently, this means that the value 
which the Resurrection has for men is the power which believing in it 
confers, and that this value constitutes the truth of the Resurrection. A 
Ritschlian theologian could hardly be more forthright. Such expressions 
and the voluntarism already noted are among the evidences of the 
romantic idealist theology common to the fourth and fifth generations of 
the Pastoral Letters. 

Nevertheless, there are outstanding differences in the fifth genera- 
tion of Pastorals that distinguish them from the fourth group. The most 
obvious of these is a complete change in attitude toward war. After 1937 
all the Pastoral Letters were written in the immediate shadow of inter- 
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national conflict, either present, past or imminent. Whereas in the war- 
time Pastorals of 1917, 1918, and 1919, the bishops urged support of 
the national effort as “distinctly a religious duty,’ and rejoiced in the 
wartime triumph of great ideals,‘ the special Pastoral of 1939 describes 
war as “an accursed thing” brought on by man’s denial of God’s will.’” 
In the midst of World War II (1943), the bishops agreed that war 
cannot purchase the freedom of mankind.’* In 1946, they concluded that 
“all earthly devices have failed,” but we can trust in “the weapons of the 
Spirit” exercised by the Church.’ 

These same Letters, which contrast so strongly with those of World 
War I, show other differences in religious philosophy. The transcendence 
of God is emphasized again after a lapse of many decades. Episcopalians 
are urged to “lay firm hold upon the reality of the sovereignty of a 
living, righteous, loving, personal God.”"* To this biblical conception 
is added a reminder of the certain retribution awaiting those who deny 
God, Who “controls all things in righteousness.”"** Thus God is both 
in the event and in control of the pattern of history. His character is 
such that men must be holy, merciful, and humble; otherwise they will 
find themselves opposed to the character of the universe, which God 
guides.” We know God through the Person, Life, and Spirit of Jesus, 
and not by book, law, or principle. 

Bishop Stewart, with Bishops Creighton, Ivins, and McElwain, 
composed the special Pastoral of 1939: they were commended by their 
brethren for an “unusually fine piece of work and hard work.”’*” The 
other notable Pastoral of this most recent period was prepared in 1943 
by a committee headed by Bishops Penick and Scarlett.4° The emphasis 
in 1939 was on the sovereignty of God, while that of 1943 was on the 
impotence of man to attain either righteousness or any other of the 
“heavenly ideals” by his own efforts.” Declaring that our corporate 
faults are so evident as to make recounting them unnecessary, this Letter 
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points out that awareness and confession of sins is ‘‘an essential attitude” 
for receiving God’s grace." It continues with the declaration that “Faith 
that [divine ends] can be realized by human efforts working with ma- 
terial resources is an ancient delusion.” Our city must be made and built 
by God. For “redemption [like creation] is an act of God,” Who will not 
deceive us and so most certainly fulfill His promises of final victory in 
the triumph of His kingdom.™* 

The doctrine of man in these Letters,'* then, is markedly different 
from that in the Letters of the previous generation. True religion is here 
seen as founded on a holy fear of the sovereign Lord God. Yet knowl- 
edge of God and His truth comes through the special revelation of God 
in the life and person of Jesus, although all God’s creation supports, in a 
general revelation, what is revealed specifically in His Son. In this, as in 
other respects, these three Letters are distinctly scriptural in their 
theology. 

The same cannot be said for the other Letters,’ two of which have 
been discussed to some extent. The 1940 Pastoral, taken largely from 
Bishop Tucker’s opening convention sermon,® calls on Episcopalians 
loyally to stand with Jesus and to fight for the external concepts by 
which happy lives are modelled,’ dedicating ourselves to God in a 
deepening sense of stewardship.’** “We are to bring God into our lives 
and let Him use us.” Bishop Tucker places the blame for our condition 
on failure to educate the people,’*® and indeed the Pastoral for 1949 says 
much the same. “Only truer and deeper convictions can overcome wrong 
convictions,” it explains.’ 

Nevertheless, in 1949 there is evidence of a departure from the posi- 
tion of the previous generation which, while not as clear as in 1939 and 
1943, is still worth noting. Two items are remarkable. First is the ap- 
pearance of a view of the Church as the transcendent God’s continuing, 
redeeming Presence in the world. For Bishops Hart, Lewis, and Hub- 
bard declare™ that only in the Christian Church can we learn the truth 
about human nature and the ultimate meaning of life. They add: “The 
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extension of the Church is our part in the mighty drama of world re- 
demption.”"*? The second item is a statement characteristic of moderate 
neo-supernaturalism, especially in its British expressions,’ to the effect 
that God “has made Himself known to man in saving power” by “mighty 
acts . . . revealed in Bible, Creed, Sacraments, and the Church.” 

The fifth generation of Pastoral Letters, then, displays a religious 
philosophy which is apparently in the process of transition away from 
a romantic idealist theology with strong voluntarist tendencies toward 
a combination of Elizabethan ‘* and neo-supernaturalist’* views, There 
are signs that, after half a century, there is to be a real change in 
philosophical direction." 

Turning from the Pastoral Letters and their expression of the re- 
ligious philosophy of the House of Bishops to the material with which 
they are to be compared, this inquiry now undertakes an outline of 


American philosophy of religion during the past two hundred and fifty 
years. 
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Chapter III 


Religious Philosophy in the Writings of 
Representative American Philosophers 


(1700-1953) 


URING the past ten years, a number of contributions to the history 
of American philosophy have made the subject far more interest- 
ing than had once been supposed.’ Not only has something like a canon 
of classic American philosophers been established,? but researches in 
colonial philosophy have revealed fascinating originalities in men like 
Edwards, Johnson, and White, whose work lay relatively unrecognized 
or misunderstood for more than a century.’ Therefore, to compress the 
history of American philosophy into the brief compass of a few thousand 
words, for no matter how good a purpose, is practically impossible. Con- 
sequently, such a task is not here attempted. Instead, such extracts from 
our national philosophic history are taken as will best serve to bring out 
the relation of the religious philosophy of the Pastoral Letters to that of 
the United States from generation to generation. 

Even this limited undertaking, however, requires further qualifica- 
tion. For there is much that is important in American philosophy which 
the Letters do not include. This creates a dilemma on which either the 
essentials of the philosophy will to some extent prove irrelevant, or else 
the limitations of the Letters, if permitted to govern the extent of the 
coverage, will cause it to be incoherently abridged. For example, evolu- 
tionary philosophy, academic idealism, radical empiricism, the realisms, 
and process philosophy find little place in the bishops’ Pastorals, al- 
though they bulk large in the philosophy of the past two generations. 
Since no suitably comprehensive principle is available for making selec- 
tions from the history of American philosophy, an avowed intention of 
being as brief as is consistent with adequacy for the present purpose 
sums up the burden of this introduction. 
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Colonial immaterialism. This first philosophy in America came with 
the early settlers as a complete ideology which was soon corrupted. 
Puritanism, as it has come inadequately to be called, was composed of a 
particular kind of Calvinism and a type of Christian Platonism which 
were linked as time went on with the empiricism of Locke and Newton. 

In the last decades of the seventeenth century, Dutch, French, and 
British thinkers, few in number but strong in intellectual enterprise, set 
about to attack the Roman Catholic Church, not only in the realm of 
theology, but also (and especially) at its philosophical foundations. In 
assaulting the medieval synthesis of St. Thomas Aquinas, by whom 
Catholicism and Aristotelianism were combined to ward off the assaults 
of the then modern science from across the Mediterranean, these Con- 
gregationalist reformers achieved “a no less scholastic synthesis of 
Protestantism and Platonism.”* 

Colonial immaterialism in its various forms arose from the trans- 
plantation of this Protestant synthesis to New England, where it pro- 
duced a number of unique hybrids. Thus American philosophy has dis- 
played from the beginning that outstanding characteristic, hybridization, 
which it has legitimately acquired through British and European sources. 
Generally speaking, these developments can be described under the 
heads of theological, political, and speculative philosophy. 

From British and continental Congregationalists came “covenant 
theology.” This maintained that God’s decrees are not arbitrary, that 
man’s election to grace is dependent on his covenant with God, and that 
by fulfilling his part of the “contract” he is entitled to justification. 
Known in New England as “the federal theology,” this viewpoint con- 
stituted so permanent a departure from the Calvinism of the /nstitutes 
that even the brilliant Edwards was unable to persuade his congrega- 
tion to return. 

These covenantal Congregationalists did, however, share the politi- 
cal philosophy of their fellow Calvinists. Accordingly, they held that the 
only society pleasing to God is a theocracy. The ultimate responsibility for 
government under God by this theory is not vested in elders or synods, 
but in the whole company of the elect. The combination of these the- 
ological and political philosophies in the New World resulted in a unique 
product in which “The Covenant of Grace . . . [was] cloathed with 
Church-Covenant in a Politicall visible Churchway.’* Among the re- 
formed Christian churches there was nothing else like it in the seven- 
teenth century. 


* Schneider, p. 3. The viewpoint of this section of the inquiry, and occasionally 
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Nor was there elsewhere so wide an application of Christian Platon- 
ism to nature and to history as that found in the New England colonies. 
In this philosophy, God Himself is interpreted as “art.” Science is 
viewed not as secular knowledge but rather as the divine wisdom, to 
understand which the human mind must undergo a special discipline. 
This training conforms the student mind to the logic of eternal wisdom. 
The result of this knowledge of the universal rules and their particular 
application leads directly to a system of practice truly agreeable to the 
Will of God. Since naturai laws and social order exhibit the principles 
of general order or reason, it is evident that all nature “declares the 
glory of God” and supports the obligations which Puritan political 
philosophy imposes upon the citizen of the theocratic community. Thus, 
independent of biblical support, this theory of knowledge stands alone in 
close proximity to that Deism and natural religion for which Puritan 
philosophy in America unwittingly paved the way. 

There were, however, an increasing number of colonists who 
brought with them, or else developed, a pietist outlook based on quite a 
different epistemology. These were the Antinomians, the Quakers, 
Anabaptists, and others, who sought salvation by knowing God as re- 
vealed through individual interpretation of Scripture and through mystic 
communication rather than by reasoning from special or general revela- 
tion. A continuing conflict resulted between individualism and ecclesi- 
asticism, between “enthusiasm” and sober mindedness, between “raised 
affections” and “the enlightened mind.” This struggle reached its highest 
pitch during the Great Awakening, and enlisted the brilliantly original 
efforts of Jonathan Edwards (1703-58). 

Edwards departed from his “federal” Congregationalist brethren in 
two major respects. He supported a strict Calvinism and at the same 
time inclined toward religious individualism and revivalism. Inevitably, 
he became the intellectual leader of the “New Lights” among the Puri- 
tans in contrast to the “Old Lights.” 

Platonism he learned at Yale, where he also studied Locke’s Essay.® 
During the early years of his ministry he read Hutcheson’s Jnquiry’ and 
van Mastricht’s pietist Theologia.* Under the pressure of thinking 
through his position during the growth of “enthusiasm,” which spread 
not only generally in New England but also in his own congregation’ at 
Northampton, Edwards fused the elements of Calvinism, Platonism, 


6 John Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding (1690). 


7 Francis Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue (1725). 


8 Pietro van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia (1715). 
®In 1734. 
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Pietism, and Empiricism into a clearly worked-out system. Not by rea- 
son, he maintained, but by an additional, or sixth, sense must the abso- 
lute sovereignty of God be realized as an “inward, sweet delight.” It 
seemed to him that empirical evidence was abundant for this gift of God 
to the elect, this special sense. Edwards did not rest here, however, with 
an approach to God solely through the heart. Using Platonic forms, he 
argued that holy, supernatural love of God is the Platonic love of the 
universal. God, the Archetype of Excellence, is known and appreciated 
through ideas resulting from data supplied by the special sense God 
graciously adds to those five senses on which understanding depends for 
data. Here, then, Plato and Locke are combined with Puritan grace and 
pietist love. This ingenious synthesis unfortunately won few “Old 
Lights,” and was later perverted by “New Light” disciples into a ra- 
tionalized, pietistic apologetic that reduced Edward’s brilliant religious 
philosophy to absurd extremes. 

The other outstanding religious philosopher of the colonial period 
was Samuel Johnson (1696-1772), who like Edwards was an idealist, 
but unlike Edwards embraced Arminianism. For Edwards read New- 
ton’s consideration of the theological difficulties attendant on Descartes’ 
distinction between extended substance and thinking substance, and 
agreed with the famous physicist that God is extended and that ma- 
terial things exist in the Divine Mind. Human wills, too, exist in the 
Divine Will and act only in God. Yet Johnson, when he was converted 
to Anglicanism, found it necessary to accept that freedom of the human 
will which Edwards, for all his individaulism, rejected. It is interesting 
that for a time Johnson thought he had adopted Berkeley’s idealism, 
whereby all ideas must exist in God’s mind together with our own 
awareness of these ideas. Actually, however, Johnson never abandoned 
his Puritan Platonism, actording to which the manner of the existence 
of archetypes in the Eternal Mind “must be entirely different from that 
of their existence in our minds.” In short, the human mind is independent 
of, but related to, the Divine Mind. Thus, human independence and free 
will are properly attributed to those who in fact are genuine agents of the 

_ divine, original, and absolute Being. 

Reviewing these aspects of American colonial religious philosophy, 
it is apparent that, in addition to those who made the then common dis- 
tinction between spirit and matter, there were at least two religious phi- 
losophers who considered reality as one in number and immaterial in 
kind. Edwards identified reality with God, while Johnson distinguished 
between them. Both men agreed with Newton that God continually sus- 
tains His universe, although Edwards differed from Newton in regard 
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to the divine method. Edwards and Johnson adopted Locke’s empirical 
view of human understanding, although they came to use it differently. 
For Edwards worked out an epistemology not only based on his obser- 
vations of the psychology of religion, but also influenced considerably 
by his pietistic leaning. Johnson, on the other hand, inclined increasingly 
toward the special revelation of Scripture as an antidote to ill-founded 
free thinking. In ethics, the two men went separate ways, since Johnson 
alone admitted and indeed vigorously defended the validity of human 
independence and free will. True religion for Edwards was always 
founded on orthodox Calvinism viewed through the spectacles of Ramist 
Platonism and Lockean psychology. Convinced that the apostolic Church 
is “one of Christ’s institutions,” Johnson became a convert to Anglican- 
ism as the surest avenue to peace of mind and public order. So 
Edwards and Johnson, colonial immaterialists and idealist philosophers, 
came to widely different religious conclusions. In any case, America was 


not yet ready for idealism, and their philosophical efforts fell on barren 
ground. 


The American Enlightenment. Among first year college students 
who have skimmed The Age of Reason,’” the notion seems to be wide- 
spread that the American Enlightenment answers to the description of 
a godless importation of rationalistic materialism. As a matter of fact, it 
was a relatively domestic product, compounded of many home-grown in- 
gredients. Chief among these were the cult of benevolence, an inward 
sense of moral obligation, and a confidence in the reliability of divine 
revelation through human reason applied to natural evidences. Thus, 
far from being materialistic and godless, the Enlightenment in America 
was inclined to be spiritualistic and pious. 

However, the benevolence of the Enlightenment was not that of 
Edwards, which stems from a special sense of the benevolence of God, 
and exists towards man for God’s glory and the soul’s benefit. The benev- 
olence of the Enlightenment arises from a theological optimism which 
early in colonial America was displayed by Cotton Mather (1663-1728), 
who went about doing good in the name of a God Who cares most of all 
for the happiness of His creatures. For all that he ridiculed Mather’s 
complacent meddling, Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) adopted and made 
explicit the transition in religious philosophy to which the cult of benevo- 
lence was leading. In his hands, the ethic of benevolence became secular 
and utilitarian, as indeed it had been secretly becoming among the 


10a Herbert and Carol Schneider, eds., Samuel Johnson, President of King’s 
College: His Career and Writings (New York, 1929), I, pp. 63-64. 


10> Thomas Paine, 1794, 
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Puritans. To do good is to benefit not only the doer and the object of 
the benefaction, but also the entire community. For Franklin is concerned 
with instrumental values rather than final values, which he takes for 
granted. But the Enlightenment did not follow Franklin into practical 
benevolence and secular humanitarianism. It stopped at the sentimental- 
ized benevolence of liberal religion, the theological complacency of which 
ultimately spawned a secularized religion, difficult to distinguish from 
simple humanitarian ethics. 

The association of natural religion with political theory in the phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment is a secular development of theocratic 
principles of colonial New England. From the beginning, Puritanism in 
the colonies had been preoccupied with government as being intrinsi- 
cally a religious concern. The theocratic community, based on a cove- 
nant among the saints, was estimated to be as fundamental to the pleas- 
ing of God as the covenant of grace. To sober and enlightened folk, 
both revelation and natural reason supported Puritan political principle. 
In fact, the colonial Platonist found it easy to justify whatever theory 
commended itself as ‘“‘self-evident” from his belief in the implied corre- 
spondence of common reason with ultimate reality. So John Wither- 
spoon in 1776 argued that, historically, civil liberty and religious free- 
dom stand or fall together." Some sixty years before, John Wise had 
argued for the liberties of local congregations as derived not only from 
Calvinist theocratic principles but also from the “capital immunities be- 
longing to man’s nature.” The appeal to nature reached its apotheosis 
in Adam Ferguson, whose Essay on the History of Civil Society was 
immensely popular after the turn of the century. Following Montesquieu, 
he pictures man as a progressive social animal, who develops gradually 
through his collective efforts. In this he is aided and preserved by that 
human art and natural state we call society.” 

Although the descriptive terms “self-evident” and “common sense” 
were much in use, there was frequent reassertion of classic principles 
drawn from Roman law and Greek political philosophy. Thus to the 
secularized theory of Puritan church-covenant was added the ancient 
view of a republic based on a “voluntary, legal union of citizens who 
promise each other to protect each other’s natural rights and to this end 
appoint .. . [a] government to established civil rights or justice.”"* By 


11 John Witherspoon, The Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men 
(May 17, 1776) ; quoted in Schneider, p. 43. 

12 Quoted by Schneider, p. 43, without reference to Wise’s works. 

13 Pyblished in Edinburgh, 1767. See pp. 5, 10, 12, 28, from which Schneider 
takes a catena of quotations in his American Philosophy, p. 44. 

14 Schneider, p. 47, distinguishes between Hobbes’ “mutual compact,” Locke’s 
“will of the majority,” and Jefferson’s “complete contractual theory” of government. 
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easy stages, as natural religion supplanted revealed religion, the increas- 
ingly secularized theocratic state gradually became independent of reli- 
gious sanction. Ultimately, Madison could declare “that the religion of 
every man, must be left to the conviction and conscience of every man,””® 
and Jefferson could bluntly say, “Our civil rights have no dependence on 
our religious opinions.’’® 

It is important to note that this historic position on the relation of 
church and state, while sometimes held by the anti-ecclesiastical and 
anti-clerical, was by no means anti-religious. On the contrary, it was 
considered an essential support to true religion. Jefferson professed deep 
loyalty to the Gospel of Christ, and revered “the peculiar superiority of 
the system of Jesus over all others” as the conclusion of intuitive moral 
apprehension, reason and common sense.” Paine spoke from profound 
religious conviction in maintaining that the interposition of a redeemer 
between man’s reason and God is a sort of religious denial of God. A 
devout Deist, he worshipped the benevolent God of nature and felt com- 
pelled by natural evidences to imitate the divine character. 

The American Enlightenment is not adequately represented by 
Paine nor even by Jefferson. According to H. W. Schneider, it is Chan- 
ning who included in his outlook more of the Enlightenment philosophy 
than any other individual. 


William Ellery Channing . .. was an American Schleiermacher, stand- 
ing at the turning point from the Enlightenment to transcendentalism. 
In the Revolutionary generation three distinct systems of thought, 
three historically separated faiths were flourshing . . . rationalism, 
pietism, and republicanism. Channing inherited each of these faiths, 
understood the issues at stake, felt the struggle intimately, and at- 
tempted to formulate a synthesis of all three. . . . He did not attempt 
a literal synthesis of pietism, natural religion and republicanism. . . . 
his mind . . . gave to all three a new stimulating expression that 
transformed them from a mere heritage of the eighteenth century into 
the guiding principles of the nineteenth." 


The pietism of William Channing (1780-1842) seems to have come 
to him originally through Samuel Hopkins, a disciple of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Channing has born testimony to his debt to Hopkins’ theory of 
disinterestedness in connection with Platonic moral philosophy and 


15 James Madison, Memorial and Remonstrance on the Religious Rights of Man 
(1785), in The Democratic Spirit, ed. Bernard Smith (New York, 1941), p. 104, 
quoted in Schneider, p. 57. 

16 Thomas Jefferson in the “Act Establishing Religious Freedom in Virginia” 
(1786), quoted in Philosophy in America, eds. P. R. Anderson and M. H. Fisch 
(New York, 1939), p. 197, and in Schneider, p. 57. 

17 Schneider, p. 59. 
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natural religion. Channing’s attachment to what, much later, Otto 
called “a sense of the numinous” and to the distinctive quality of holi- 
ness, remained a principal concern throughout his life. Thus, his New 
Light leanings, together with Platonic idealism, reached him through 
Calvinistic pietism prior to his acquaintance with the German and British 
sources of transcendentalism.” 

In addition to pietism, Channing acquired an appreciation for the 
moral obligations incumbent upon a social being, which can be ex- 
pressed as general benevolence toward the community. The salvation of 
the nation by growth in virtue concerned him more and more, and he 
began to think of social progress in terms of gradual regeneration. How- 
ever, he viewed these matters as basically religious. “I love mankind,” 
he wrote, “because they are the children of God.”** Couple this to his 
statement that “I am convinced that virtue and benevolence are natural 
to man,’ and it is apparent that he was seeking the ideal perfection of 
human possibility in order to bring it to actualization. Locke tried to 
define the limitations of human understanding, whereas Channing sought 
man’s ultimate potentialities. It is this aim that he was declaring in his 
famous sermon entitled “Likeness to God.” 

It is not easy to draw the line in practice between Channing’s “re- 
publicanism” and his “natural religion.” Perhaps these are best described 
under the head of social pietism. Public virtue, moral disinterestedness, 
and holy love unite in Channing as contributions to that social regenera- 
tion and reform which for him were true progress. In his thought, society 
in general replaces the churches. In the community is to be found the 
channel of regenerating grace, which both flows through the devoted 
individual to the group and back through society to its members. Not 
merely a secular inspiration, this grace is an integral part of “Chris- 
tianity and the Divine power that accompanies it.” 

The American Enlightenment, then, took the view that God has 
systematically arranged all things with benevolent consideration for the 
needs of men, who can know Him directly through His works, love Him 
for His providential arrangements, and please Him by obedience to His 

1 As late as 1925, Channing’s disciples effectively imparted his teaching and 
personal attitude at the Second Church in Boston under the Unitarian leadership 
of the late Dr. E. R. Shippen. 

20 William Henry Channing, Memoir of William Ellery Channing; with ex- 
tracts from his correspondence and manuscripts (Boston, 1848), I, 127: quoted in 
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self-evident laws. Progress in social amelioration is His Will, and ad- 
herence to the divine system assuredly will bring this about. For many 
an “enlightened” American, “common sense” meant intuition to an ex- 
tent which escapes definition. “Self-evident” truths were neither neces- 
sarily nor usually part of an integrated ideology ; they were the result of 
observations on an isolated activity. Consciously empirical and uncon- 
sciously intuitional, the “self-evident” was disguised, even to its advo- 
cates, as “the rational.” The American Enlightenment was inorganically 
encyclopaedic, emotionally loaded, and religiously oriented. It bore 
fruit in an emphasis on morality and a glorification of human nature 
that was practically a religious faith. While the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury saw a strong reaction from these enlightened dreams of natural 
rights, religious liberty, liberal religion, universal progress, and free 
thought, this tide came in again three generations later. For even amid 
the uncertainties of 1954, the inorganic spiritualism of the Enlighten- 
ment is rooted deep in the hearts of most Americans. 


Philosophical orthodoxy. At some point it is necessary to describe 
the philosophical and theological attitude known as “‘orthodoxy.” While 
the present inquiry is best served by treating orthodoxy at this point as 
a representative part of American philosophy, the characteristics of this 
reaction from, or aftermath of, the Enlightenment may be found in each 
succeding generation. The many exponents of the orthodox method are, 
for the most part, relatively unimportant as individual philosophers. 
Their common outlook, however, is of marked historical importance. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, philosophy was a pursuit of 
truth either in general or along some special line of research. In the 
nineteenth century in America, philosophy shifted its emphasis from the 
search for new truth on the frontier of learning to the search for syste- 
matic ways of imparting the knowledge of what is well known. It is im- 
portant to note that philosophical orthodoxy, which is what character- 
ized much nineteenth century American philosophy, does not connote 
moral conservatism, but, rather, an emphasis on systematic instruction 
in contradistinction to speculative inquiry. This changed outlook was 
ultimately to divorce philosophy from the culture of the American peo- 
ple, and to separate religion and morals from their philosophic founda- 
tions. Philosophers now began to be a special kind of faculty member, 
while theologians devoted their best efforts to refining their systems for 
preserving and propagating that aspect of truth for which they felt re- 
sponsibility. 

The negative side of philosophical orthodoxy is illustrated by the 
fossilization of liberal religion, free thinking, and the viewpoint of the 
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New Light Edwardeans. Although the liberal clergy continued to pub- 
lish the philosophy of the Enlightenment in their sermons, they were 
increasingly inclined to exhortation and the backward view rather than 
to assessment of the present in light of the future. A rationalistic ortho- 
doxy alienated more and more the Channing humanitarians and moral 
liberalists. As for the free thinkers whose infidelity frightened so many 
religious philosophers, their devotion to the rationalism of the Enlighten- 
ment kindled no new fires after enthusiasm for the French Revolution 
subsided and reaction set in. Such efforts to preserve this outlook as 
survived, like those of Rush’s disciple, Joseph Buchanan,** confused the 
rationalist position by seeking rationally to control the “sentiments” on 
which man’s behavior was thought primarily to depend. The Edward- 
ean disciples, in trying intellectually to maintain a sound position for 
“holy love” against Old Light assaults, became entangled in logical ab- 
sudities such as calling God’s disinterested love of justice “God’s vin- 
dictive justice.”*° When their arguments described how God appointed 
Christ to suffer His infinite hatred of infinite sin as an expression of 
“disinterested malice,” many ceased to take them seriously. As the situ- 
ation grew more involved, theologians abandoned the attempt to give 
theological orthodoxy a philosophical foundation. 

Nevertheless, philosophical orthodoxy was far from barren in all 
respects. For an analysis of Edward’s denial of free will on the basis of 
Lockean psychology brought forth within academic circles a creative 
opposition that firmly established faculty psychology in America. It 
faulted Edwards and Locke for failing to consider in their psychologies 
the faculty variously termed consciousness, emotion, or feeling. The 
rapid development of this critical approach (which in itself is the anti- 
thesis of orthodoxy) brought about the founding of a faculty psychology 
which relied extensively on introspection for primary data. 

An important consequence of this was a revolution in the teaching 
of academic philosophy. Prior to about 1820, philosophy consisted of 
“natural” and “moral” branches. After this date, the main divisions 
were called “mental” and “moral,” because chief philosophic interest 
was centered on the intellectual and moral powers of the mind. It was 
through following this line further that in the late nineteenth century 
academic idealism appeared in America as the speculative child of a 
largly backward-looking parent. 

*4 Joseph Buchanan (1785-1829) vainly opposed Jacksonian democ 
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Not only the mental but also the moral aspect of the new arrange- 
ment of academic philosophy led to new developments. Realizing the im- 
portance of the moral sense in human psychology, Wayland,” for exam- 
ple, abandoned the Paley type of natural religion for a system of con- 
science and duty that was quite anti-utilitarian in character. Samuel 
Hopkins made much of man’s progress toward increasing refinement of 
sensitivity for “moral conditioning.’’*’ Wayland went so far as to suggest 
that the Christian scientist will achieve a more reliable estimate of the 
truth than any other man because he is closer to the Source of truth, that 
is, God. These developments among orthodox philosophers away from 


philosophical orthodoxy are summed up by H. W. Schneider, who 
writes : 


“Scottish realistic intuitionism ... was rapidly paving the way for 
objective idealism. Instead of establishing orthodoxy, this Scottish 
‘pneumatology’ displaced French ‘ideology’ only to usher in German 
psychology and transcendentalism.””* 

Transcendentalism. In America, transcendentalism was less an 
adoption of post-Kantian philosophy than a reaction to the metaphysical 
viewpoint of the American Enlightenment. This reaction had three im- 
portant aspects: culmination, revolt, and reform. 

As culmination of that “faith in the creative power of reason and 
the principles of secular moralism’” which characterized the Enlighten- 
ment, transcendentalism took up where liberal theologians of the pre- 
vious generation left off. Theodore Parker (1810-60) was typical of this 
development. He “kept the faith of the Enlightenment and preached it 
with power.” Familiar with the philosophy of Kant, Parker used the 
insights of the practical reason to complement the limited findings of nat- 
ural science. While claiming with the deists that religion is one and abso- 
lute and the expression of a solidarity between creation and Creator, 
nevertheless he went beyond natural theology to include conscious intui- 
tion as a source of insight. The love of God which is natural to man 
must have its source in the Creator. In this connection, Parker re- 
ferred to Schleiermacher’s phrase, “sense of dependence,” and indeed 
based his view of religion upon the religious consciousness as well as on 

26 Francis Wayland (1796-1865). See Joseph L. Blau, Men and Movements in 
American Philosophy (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952), pp. 82-92, for excellent 
summary. Wayland’s Phi Beta Kappa address of 1831 on A Discourse on the 
Philosophy of Analogy makes much of mental and moral “sensitivity.” 

27 Schneider, p. 230. 
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practical holiness. However, his principal emphasis was on morality, 
and his chief targets for attack were sensationalism, materialism, and 
pantheism. 

The element of revolt in the transcendentalist outlook is the easiest 
to find. This reaction is essentially the refusal to accept scientific method 
as a substitute either for philosophy or for religion. Devotion to natural 
law studied in the light of reason can neither lead to communion with 
ultimate reality nor can it satisfy. Man is not such a miserable creature 
as to take second place to nature and its laws. Transcendentalists were 
convinced that God is immanent in the spirit of man and, therefore, that 
man is transcendent over nature. Believing that they entertained within 
themselves the essence of eternity, the transcendentalists could use history 
for inspiration without feeling involved in it. Common sense and the 
ordinary repelled them as lacking the power of divine inspiration. Insti- 
tutionalism of all kinds they detested as encouraging the loss of self-hood 
to dependence on material power, which by its earthbound nature stifles 
the life of the spirit. 

These antipathies are evident in Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, 
Henry James, Sr., and in the many others who shared the transcendental 
temper. Emerison’s doctrine of self-reliance was a personal faith in the 
divine character of introspection and reflection based on the resulting 
peace of self-acceptance. He deliberately shifted “the focus of the mind 
from nature as existence to nature as food for the spirit.”’** On this spirit- 
feeding basis, Thoreau found such spiritual sustenance in absorption into 
nature that he abandoned for it nearly every other responsibility. Mel- 
ville devoted his writing to pointing out the distinction between mere 
civilized standards and true transcendental values. Henry James, Sr., 
revolted against the interpretation of human nature in terms of individual 
biological organisms, and preached a “redeemed form of man” as a 
fellowship of those who no longer believe in individual independence 
and see God as “thoroughly human, being simply ‘the great and holy 
and unconscious mass’ of mankind.’’” 

Transcendentalism, as a creative reformation of the outlook of the 
Enlightenment, was a development of the views of Parker in part and 
of those of Channing especially. For churchmen were realizing more and 
more that they needed the powerful piety manifested in both traditional 
and evangelical religious bodies. Thus both in theology and in philosophy 
the study of nature was gradually yielding in primary importance to the 
study of the soul. Assistance toward this end came through Coleridge’s 
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Aids to Reflection,® edited by the Rev. James Marsh of Vermont in 
1829. Unable to accept revealed religion and repelled by the inadequacies 
of natural religion, Coleridge set forth the techniques of a “spiritual” re- 
ligion that differed from both. “He sought piety without superstition and 
spirituality without creed.’* Inspiration replaced regeneration, and in- 
tuition, the written Word. The philosophy of religion took the place of 
religion, and reason in the Kantian “practical” sense became a separate 
and unique human faculty, distinct from demonstrative understanding. 
Marsh himself developed a philosophy based on “spontaneous” con- 
sciousness as the avenue by which the “power of life [comes] . . . from 
above.” There is a “spiritual principle” within us, limited by our indi- 
vidual natures. This principle ‘““when brought into the liberty with which 
the Spirit of God clothes it . . . freely strives after those noble and 
glorious ends which reason and the Spirit of God prescribe.’’** Marsh’s 
philosophy of sin and grace has been called “‘an emergent evolution in 
reverse.’ Had he lived a century earlier, Marsh might have been a 
Puritan immaterialist. 

As Marsh introduced Coleridge, so Caleb Sprague Henry intro- 
duced into America in 1834 the system of Victor Cousin. According to 
Cousin, cognition of necessary truth takes place in the depths of con- 
sciousness, and later by logical reflection is consciously apprehended. 
This is a transcendental argument for the possibility of attaining to ab- 
solute truth. On this foundation, Henry maintained that the most prac- 
tical way to the attainment of truth is through the development of spir- 
itual consciousness by the regenerated soul. Its entrance through Christ 
into the new life and reality of the spiritual world brings illumination. 
Religious knowledge comes through such religious experience. 

Henry’s spirituality, however, has a firm moral core which makes 
him more like Parker than Marsh. He sees morality as being logically 
and psychologically spontaneous. Dependent neither on the Divine Will 
nor on self-interest, morality is absolute and revealed both in reason and 
in true Christianity. Henry took an active part in social reform, and held 
a view of history which regards the life of mankind as a moral struggle 
between opposing forces. Understanding and reason, nature and spirit, 
join in an opposition which results in the eventual perfection of human 
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society. Social progress, however, Henry did not believe in, for civiliza- 
tion, as he saw it, is a manifest corruption of the human race. More of it 
would be a pity, since that would mean a triumph of mere rational under- 
standing. Only as the restoring powers of the Divine are incorporated 
into the life of humanity, and as God and man are united in the Person 
of Christ, can the central principle of the unity of the human race and 
of all rational creatures be realized. 

The Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, who taught at Harvard from 1857 
to 1884, while not a transcendentalist, had considerable influence on his 
many transcendentalist friends. He had studied in Germany for twelve 
years, and probably knew more about German philosophy than any other 
New Englander of his generation. He shared some of the ideas of his 
transcendentalist associates but few of their convictions. For him, the 
Church, imperishable in its continuity, is the guide for mankind. He be- 
lieved that no movement could succeed in supplanting the Christian 
Church or in establishing a substitute. 

Sober and conservative though he was, 


“Hedge was closest to Schelling in his thinking. His favorite theme 
was the unity of nature and spirit: ‘matter is nature at rest; spirit is 
nature in action.’ Natural history and human history are but phases 
of the growth of nature’s self-consciousness.’”* 


The realms of the spirit and practical morality are so related that love 
and duty go hand in hand. He looked for the time when practical Chris- 
tianity, empowered by the spirit of nature sweeping through the years, 


should realize its goal of God’s kingdom on earth and the social perfec- 
tion of man. This would be the time when 


“there shall be but one Church—the Catholic Protestant Church of 
Christian union and Christian progress; but one order of priesthood 
—the hierarchy of the wise and good; but one standard and law— 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 


Evolutionary philosophy. As the transcendentalist viewpoint is in 
many respects a reaction to the Enlightenment, so what is roughly 
called “cosmic philosophy” was stimulated by reaction to the irrational 
and unscientific character of transcendentalist and Calvinist pronounce- 
ments. The young John Fiske, attracted by Von Humboldt, Buckle, and 
Spencer, viewed with excitement the possibility of constructing a com- 
prehensive and logical account of the universe in temporal, phenomenal, — 
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and progressive terms. The cosmos as an organism revealing “the infinite 
and eternal Power . . . that makes for righteousness,” and which is “the 
everlasting source of phenomena,” intoxicated him. The orthodox drama 
of damnation, so repellant to those outside the fold and the machine-like 
Newtonian world, appeared hopelessly artificial in contrast to the cosmic, 
organic, evolutionary picture drawn by the scientists. In short, while 
Spencer was seeking a scientific synthesis, Fiske was looking for God; 
Whom he found in the organic development of nature. 

Americans were interested in the biological origins of mankind long 
before Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859). For, in 1787, the Rev. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith addressed the American Philosophical Society 
on differences in appearances in the human race. The discussion in- 
volved the question of whether the saving humanity of the Saviour was 
indeed representative. This in turn raised the question of a possible 
permanent inequality of races, with specific reference to whites and 
Negroes. For more than half a century before Darwin’s first American 
publication, faith in the original unity of man was argued pro and con; 
but only with The Descent of Man, in 1871, did the popular discussion 
wax violent. Within a decade thereafter, large numbers of Americans 
arrived at the conviction that man’s origin and descent could only be 
satisfactorily describe in evolutionary terms. 

Some scientists, then, were concerned with the rudiments of evolu- 
tionary biology as early as the end of the eighteenth century. By the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, evolutionary geology and the prin- 
ciple of uniformitarianism became established. Consequently, the theo- 
logians had to adapt the biblical story of creation to the evolutionary 
story of geological epochs. Later controversy over human origins raised 
even greater difficulties. 

The principal point at issue was whether the Bible, literally inter- 
preted, conflicted with evolutionary science. Three different conclusions 
were successively reached. At first, theologians announced that since the 
object of revelation is exclusively moral in character, therefore the Bible 
is not a scientific document ; and so theology and science cannot possibly 
be at odds. When it became clear that evolutionary theory included a 
teleology not reconcilable with the customary literal interpretation of the 
Bible, theologians then argued that evolutionary science must be mis- 
taken, because no true science would meddle with teleology. This second 
position in turn became untenable as it began to be certain that the evo- 
lutionary view was empirically sound and undeniable. While a president 
of Columbia College went so far as to declare his readiness, if necessary 
for salvation, to give up science and to return to the simple ignorance of 
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his forebears,” there came to be general acceptance of the position that 
evolution must be received as fact, and that literal biblicism is scientically 
untenable. 

Having retreated to this point, the theologians now made homiletic 
use of evolutionary science to create a kind of biological theology. This 
took two forms in America: one based on Darwin, and the other on 
Spencer. The first found a place among the Presbyterians under the 
guidance of James McCosh, who in 1850 (prior to reaching America) 
had written of the spontaneous variations which God introduces into the 
normal course of events to insure His government of all things. These 
special providences, almost entirely unseen, make for a gradual adapta- 
tion of nature to the working out of the eternal purposes of the Divine 
Will. According to this view, supernatural design produces natural 
selection, and Darwin’s discoveries are an exposition of general revela- 
tion. 

Whereas McCosh regarded struggle as fundamental to the divine 
economy, the other major school of evolutionary theology maintained an 
optimistic faith in the illusory nature of evil. Found largely among Uni- 
tarians, this Spencerian belief in “progressive salvation through imma- 
nent design, evolutionary love, a faith in the natural growth of intelli- 
gence, virtue, and peace’! was humanistic rather than theocentric, 
While Spencer himself was materialistic and agnostic, however, these 
liberal theologians adapted his theory of organically irresistible evolu- 
tion to the gospel of the immanent God. 

This kind of liberalism could not long survive the attacks of those 
who kept pointing to the evidence of bitter conflict and struggle for sur- 
vival, in which the individual is apparently swallowed up and lost. Then, 
in the eyes of many, the “brutal optimists” were routed by the discovery 
that psychic processes are organic functions of the living and growing 
whole, for this meant that reliance on the autonomous consciousness must 
ibe abandoned. When Spencer made it clear that in his view existence is 
organic throughout, even the liberal theologians had to leave his train. 

As a result, there appeared in the late nineteenth century a new 
and romantic version of previous evolutionary theologies. This new ap- 
proach severed its connections with biological science, but still ex- 
ploited evolutionary concepts for evangelical purposes. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Lyman Abbott, Henry Drummond and many others exhibited 
and excited vast enthusiasm for such Christian moral evolution. They 
praised Spencer for admitting God to be a mystery, identified the myste- 
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rious with what Otto later called ‘the numinous,” and rejoiced in the 
hopeful certainty of individual moral progress as the eternal purpose of 
the immanent God. From this it was an easy step to the acceptance of an 


evolution of scriptural truth in the progressive understanding of bibilical 
revelation. 


Academic idealism. The constructive side of academic orthodoxy 
led to that mentalization of matter for which Scottish pneumatology had 
prepared the way. Twenty years after the Civil War, many teachers who 
had studied at German universities brought back with them German 
psychology and speculative philosophy as distinct disciplines, independ- 
ent alike of science and religion. Since philosophical orthodoxy had for 
decades sought connection between man and eternal truth in the mental 
and moral aspects of human consciousness, its “mental science” easily 
became “psychology,” and the field that included cosmology, meta- 
physics, and epistemology became “philosophy.” Not only in categories 
but also in content, American philosophy shifted its allegiance from tra- 
ditional orthodoxy to German idealism. From conscious mind as the 
door to understanding reality, to mind as the essentially real, is a simple 
step which the previous trend in American philosophy made easy. From 
Edwards to Channing, from Wayland through Porter, American philoso- 
phers had been particularly concerned with consciousness. Thus German 
idealism was at home in nineteenth century America, although its ex- 
ponents gave its aspects a distinctively American character in various 
aspects of academic idealism now to be considered. 

Already Schelling and Hegel had been taken into account by the 
last of the great exponents of philosophic orthodoxy. McCosh described 
“idealism as an irresponsible ‘raising of our associated sentiments to the 
rank of cognitions.’ ’’*? But Noah Porter welcomed critical idealism as a 
means of putting in their place those “artful dodgers,” “Coleridge’s 
American disciples.”** Furthermore, he could write in 1871 that “The 
universe is a thought as well as a thing. . .. We assume that this Abso- 
lute exists, in order that thought and science may be possible.” 

Laurens P. Hickok (1798-1888) was “the first American theologian 
and professor to become a systematic expositor of German idealism.” 
His Hegelian outlook is evident in his teaching that true liberty is the 
freedom of the community, while individual freedom is “the most hope- 
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less bondage.’’*® The knowledge of absolute reason, or God, can never 
be an “object for the judgements of the connecting understanding,” but 
only an “object for the insight of reason.’ 

Succeeding Hickok in colleges and universities throughout the 
country, there arose teachers who believe in “Kantian idealism as a 
power to reform American morals and religion.”*’ Their systems were 
different from each other, but they kindled an interest which was a kind 
of religious force, imparting a faith and a moral life to many who had not 
or would not think of formal church associations. What many a tran- 
scendentalist lecturer had done for his audiences, idealist philosophers 
were now doing for their students. They believed in God, and ap- 
proached Him not in prayer, but through criticism, and lived with Him 
in a secular, intellectual communion. This was widely accepted as relief 
alike from dusty repetitive orthodoxy, sentimental evolutionary moral- 
ism, and transcendental intuitive mistiness. 

Even outside of academic circles, there were a number of voluntary 
associations or schools for the study of German idealism in its various 
forms from Kant to Hegel. In St. Louis, in Concord, Jacksonville (Illi- 
nois), in Farmington (Connecticut), in the Adirondacks, and in New 
York City, these gatherings took place with regularity. 

Best known among the academic traditions of idealism are those of 
Bowne (1847-1910), of Boston University. Published in 1908, his 
versity and sponsored a generation of disciples. One only, however, has 
served as a religious philosophy and maintained anything resembling 
close church connections. This is the personalism of Borden Parker 
Bowne (1847-1910), of Boston University. Published in 1908, his 
Personalism maintained with Lotze the empirical reality of the self and 
argued that since persons can only be caused by persons, the ultimate 
cause must be “at least personal.” His followers have emphasized per- 
sonality as “being the locus of all value, perspective and meaning [and 
also] . . . the ultimate empirical reality.” 

Quite different is the objective idealism developed at Cornell, 
“which conceives the only complete empiricism to be an understanding 
of human experience . . . [not in psychological but in] its historical 
course and institutional forms.’’** Under James Edwin Creighton, prac- 
tical application of the doctrine of reality that “all experience is an abso- 
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lute, coherent organic whole”®’ was made in the studies of the Sage 
School at Cornell. 

At the University of Michigan, George Sylvester Morris placed 
much emphasis on the logic of life in a dynamic idealism that owed much 
to Trendelenburg and other neo-Kantian voluntaries. “[That] is which 
is known,” he wrote. “Knowledge and being are correlative terms. When 
we know therefore what is the true object of knowledge we know what 
is the final and absolute significance of the terms being and reality.”™ 
Dewey joined Morris at Michigan in 1884, and with him developed what 
Morris called “the special science of philosophy” and Dewey called “the 
objective method in psychology.” Dewey maintained that science, reli- 
gion, art and other disciplines “are all of them products of the mind or 
self, working itself out according to its own laws, and that, therefore, in 
studying them we are only studying the fundamental nature of the con- 
scious self.” However, James’ Psychology (1890) suggested instru- 
mentalism to Dewey, and he abandoned the framework of idealism as he 
further developed his objective psychology of the will under simpler 
terminology. 

Also at Michigan from 1891, Alfred H. Lloyd worked out dynamic 
idealism to the point where “Matter as organic is intelligent, and mind 
as dynamic is material... Soul . . . is the fulfilling organic activity, or 
the substance, in which an organic matter and a dynamic mind are one. 

. The universe itself lives; the universe itself thinks.” This living 
and thinking at its highest and most creative for Lloyd is one of conflict 
and doubt and clear vision of antitheses. Hence, his development of the 
Hegelian philosophy of history in wide application. 

Turning from this union of energy and thought, attention should be 
given to the “absolute idealism” of Josiah Royce (1855-1916), who de- 
voted his life to drawing a comprehensive picture of God that would 
satisfy the deepest needs of intelligent men. Applying the method of 
doubt to the need for a categorical imperative, he concluded that “the 
truth of the matter is concealed in the doubt”: the absolute ideal is 
acknowledged in the act of pessimism. The moral imperative he formu- 
lated as “So live as though thine and thy neighbor’s life were one to 
thee.” 

This restatement of the Kantian ethics of the Good Will, he later 
developed into a philosophy of loyalty, in which the imperative is “Be 
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loyal to loyalty.” Advising against seeking happiness as an individual, he 
suggested the organization of all life and urged the individual to work 
for the life of the coming moral humanity, a perfect state in which at all 
times each shall work for the good of all. For happiness is a collective 
goal, collectively attained. 

Royce could find no proof for God as the Supreme Power, but God 
as Absolute Truth he found confirmed by the certainty of finite error. 
“Infinite error and evil are actual and are eternally so judged by an 
inclusive infinite thought. In this religious insight the mind can rest.” 
It is said that Royce has here resolved romantic pessimism and absolute 
unity in describing the “religious aspect of philosophy.” 

A change in Royce’s method of philosophical analysis resulted from 
his acceptance of the suggestion of Charles Peirce that he study mathe- 
matical logic. From this he learned of the triadic relationship between 
two integers and the fractions that separate them, the latter being inter- 
preters of the significance of the former. Royce made much of a similar 
relationship between individuals. The basic pattern of reality is the tri- 
adic linking of individuals into a community of interpretation, in which 
each is necessary to the mutual understanding of others in the Great 
Community. The world as a self-interpreting community of individuals, 
he described in terms that come in part from Howison’s theory of the 
City of God and from Peirce’s view of the perfect society as being like 
an infinite community of scientists engaged in the unselfish and coopera- 
tive pursuit of truth. 

Royce draws on his background to describe the Great Community 
in Calvinist terms. Individualism is “the sin against the Holy Ghost” ; 
salvation is the communication of God’s grace through the community. 
Acts of disloyalty by the individual, who in himself is by definition a 
lost soul, must be atoned for by greater loyalty on the part of others. 
The God of this “church,” which is the eternal basis of moral order, is 
the “spirit-of-the-community,” the essence of loyalty. The love of God, 
loyalty to loyalty, calls for complete submission to His Will. 

Royce’s ingenious philosophy gave much comfort to the disheart- 
ened and bewildered generation that produced such ‘desperate natural- 
ists” as Sumner, Adams, Robinson, and Santayana. Only recently has 
most of that generation died, the members of which felt compelled to 
accept the inevitabilities of a Spencerian universe which provided no 
rational ground for religious faith. Neither Calvinist Christianity nor the 
evolutionary optimisms seemed tenable; but many found new hope in 
idealistic philosophy, especially as expounded by Josiah Royce. This was 
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Royce’s mission. That the contemporary spirit of community obligation, 
both in town and college, demands loyalty and service as the price of 
recognition, may to an appreciable extent be due to the philosophy de- 
veloped and taught by Josiah Royce. 

In the less than forty years since Royce’s death, idealism as a dis- 
tinct philosophy has tended to lose identity. Great interest in the theory 
of objective mind has drawn attention from the search for the Absolute. 
However, the developments foreshadowed by the dynamic idealism of 
Morris and Dewey have taken shape in pragmatism, instrumentalism, 
and radical empiricism. These movements have brought idealism and 
naturalism together by viewing in temporal context not only reason, 
truth, value, and being, but even the Absolute reduced from a super- 
natural to a supra-natural status. 


Radical empiricism. While dynamic idealism as taught by Morris 
and Lloyd blurred the distinction between mind and matter through the 
identification of energy with thought, it remained true to the tradition, 
common to most American philosophy from the beginning, that rational 
ideals and moral ends are rooted in the rational and spiritual constitution 
of reality. That men may trust their consciousness of what is right and 


true had not until now been seriously doubted. However, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century this doubt was raised and revolution- 
ary conclusions drawn in the name of radical empiricism. 

Although Chauncey Wright, Francis Ellingwood Abbot, and 
Charles Sanders Peirce were pioneers in psycho-biology and pragmatic 
realism, the three outstanding names in the development of radical em- 
piricism are those of William James, John Dewey, and George Herbert 
Mead. With James are associated the terms “pragmatism” and “radical 
empiricism,” although they cannot be limited to identification with his 
thought. The “relative radicalism” of Mead is said to be complementary 
to the “instrumentalism” and “contextualism” of Dewey. Whereas 
Mead was occupied largely with “the emergence of communities and 
minds as one instance of a more general process of natural emergence,’”™ 
Dewey was concerned chiefly with the everyday problems of human liv- 
ing. All three men had something to say about religion from the view- 
point of their respective philosophies. 

William James (1842-1910), a pioneer in clinical psychology, be- 
came one of the most popular philosophers in American history. Influ- 
enced profoundly by European naturalists in his early years, he set out 
to investigate the way in which human minds work. He came to the con- 
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clusion that consciousness does not exist as an entity but is rather a 
grouping of characters borrowed from the environment. Things are 
known through accidental relations into which they enter directly as they 
are. The mind is the interested and selective element of the human body, 
for which the experience of activity is the conjunction of elements in the 
experience-train in the body. 

From this theory of mind, James arrived at his theory of knowledge. 
The function of “knowledge about” is to provide substitutes for things 
which it is practically impossible to know directly. Thus the relation 
characteristic of an idea and its object can be analysed into intention and 
agreement. The idea may “point to” the object, or it may abstract some 
part of the object as a token of it. This is its intention ; and it must agree 
with its object at least to the extent of being useful to recall or lead to it. 
Ideas are instrumental and to be tested by resort to the particular expe- 
rience which they mean. 

James’ pragmatism is essentially an application of his theory of the 
function of ideas. It means that (1) ideas are to be tested by direct 
knowledge; (2) knowledge is limited to what can be presented; and 
(3) the relations between things are just as much matters of direct ex- 
perience as the things themselves. It is evident that while James is a 
phenomenalist, he is also a realist. Being is not dependent upon knowl- 
edge, nor are relations dependent upon human perspective. 

The religious philosophy of William James issues from his pragma- 
tism. Religion is the reaction of man to his environment. That religious 
belief is true which satisfies the demands that gave it birth. When dis- 
belief and indecision have potentially an identical result, then the belief in 
question is “a live option.” Belief in a live option can create the object 
of that belief. Therefore, when sufficient data for decision is lacking, 
action should follow as if belief were proven. 

Theism is theoretically the most probable of beliefs; and it is the 
most rational in that it appeals to our highest powers. God is the “deep- 
est power in the universe and a power not ourselves that not only makes 
for righteousness but means it and which recognises us.” Saving expe- 
riences come through a wider self, which is continuous with the con- 
scious self. These experiences constitute a positive content of religious 
experience which is literally and objectively true. 

The relation of God to the good, James set forth in connection with 
his pluralistic cosmology. Viewing the world as a continuity from next 
to next, he maintained that there is unlimited change without discontinu- 
ity or disorder. In such a world, human choices can specifically affect 
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external relationships. Good and evil may thus be created by men. God 
assists, but it is principally man’s will-to-believe that makes good pre- 
dominate. 

John Dewey (1859-1952) went beyond James in his view of the 
function of ideas. Ideas do more than point to objects, abstract from 
them, or substitute for them. They are instrumental within a particular 
context in eliminating conflicts of experience and in bringing about a 
relative integration. Thought and action, he maintained, are continuous 
with each other. Thought always takes place within a context that is at 
once psychical and physical. It only occurs when some impulse is blocked. 

The final step in reflective thinking is the testing of proposed solu- 
tions by experimentation which approaches as closely as the context per- 
mits to the conditions under which testing experiments are performed in 
a scientific laboratory. This is “the scientific method.” If an idea is put 
into operation, it either resolves the situation somewhat or it does not. If 
it does, it is true; if it does not, it is false. For what guides us truly is 
true, and demonstrated capacity for such guidance is truth. 

Proceeding on these lines, Dewey concluded that if thinking origi- 
nates in problematic situations within experience, then nature itself must 
be subject to chance. For thinking reorganizes the elements of nature 
into new patterns, and thus disproves any supposition that nature is en- 
tirely necessitated. The contingent element in nature is of two types: 
that which gradually appears in the structure of things, and that which is 
evident continually in process. Regularity and irregularity, so evident in 
everyday experience, are vitally mixed as growths from the same root. 
Error is inherent in the ways of apprehending truth ; permanence is inter- 
preted by change; novelty is introduced by variety in the circumstances 
of recurrence. 

Thus, for Dewey, man’s chief task as an intelligent being is to make 
stability of meaning prevail over instability of events. However, man 
must beware of converting mere meaning into actual existence, or of 
manufacturing an imaginary antecedent metaphysics of existence out 
of some moral insight that would be desirable in action. Such deception 
Dewey called “the philosophic fallacy.” 

One of Dewey’s important presuppositions is concerned with the 
relation of the characteristics of thinking to the order of existence in the 
events of the real world. The world of nature and the world of thought 
are of precisely the same order, so that it is reliably possible to draw 
inferences about the one from the other. This is the basis for Dewey’s 
naturalistic metaphysics. 

Therefore, in moral theory, Dewey finds no discontinuity between 
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moral science and the other sciences of man. Morality is intelligence 
applied to human life. Intelligence determines the desirablity of a course 
of action for the modification of environment and the changing of habits. 
When the mature intelligence of each person is exercised in the formu- 
lating and fixing of the values by which he is to live, then society will 
be following a democratic way of life. Through the use of the experi- 
mental method of science in morals and the principles of scientific co- 
operation for the sharing of truth in social action, the highest capacities 
of human nature will be utilized and the aims of democracy achieved. 

From the foregoing viewpoint, Dewey’s religious philosophy is 
understandable. He believed that God is the name for a natural and 
active relationship between the ideal and the actual. That the traditional 
conceptions of God have power and significance is unquestioned. Their 
authority comes from the ideal qualities which are more effective when 
the term “God” is no longer used to sanction them. 

Dewey had a deep faith, which he called “religious,” in the universal 
possibilities of shared experience. He believed directed cooperative hu- 
man endeavor toward the disclosure of truth to be superior to other 
methods of investigation ; and he was convinced that such effort is more 
religious in quality than faith in a completed revelation. Commitment 
to ideal ends and values is the religious attitude. Thus, for John Dewey, 
religion is a quality of all experience which is strongest where experience 
is democratically pooled so that men together may reach a goal which is 
the ideal fulfillment of their natural experience. 

George Herbert Mead (1863-1931), although a pupil of Josiah 
Royce, held the view that nature as a whole cannot be understood and 
that an eternal present is inconceivable. Reality consists of the aggregate 
of temporal situations, each with its own past and its own future. Life is 
composed of these situations, or presents, succeeding one another and 
within each other. Events are often relative to a number of perspectives 
and so make possible communities of experience. Such communities have 
two primary dimensions. One of these is mental: the review of the past 
in light of the future. The other is a kind of spatial dimension, in which ~ 
self-knowledge is achieved by the mechanism of multiple perspectives 
deliberately created. With the emergence of the “area of manipulation,” 
intelligent experience appears among natural processes. 

Mead particularly emphasized social acts and moral conduct in 
working out a radically empirical metaphysics for natural science. He 
belongs to the modern group of philosophers who, like Whitehead, 
worked out relativistic systems of naturalistic realism. Mead’s attitude 
toward religion is summed up in his own words: 
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The whole development of social institutions has . . . moved away 
from the theological interpretation and has found the meaning of life 
in the present rather than in the past and in the future. A metaphysics 
of the type of pragmatism was a natural American outgrowth. It is 
entirely in harmony with the will to power through the understanding 


of nature.* 

Process philosophy. In a category of its own is the philosophy of 
organism developed by Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1938) in a delib- 
erate attempt to formulate a system which would overcome Cartesian 
dualism by a new conception of the universe. It provides a more ade- 
quate frame of reference for natural science by viewing reality neither 
in terms of mechanics nor of matter but in terms of process. At the same 
time, it expresses the aesthetic and purposive character of immediate 
experience. 

The ultimate units of existence are, for Whitehead, events, hap- 
penings, or processes, which are the stuff, or objects, of experience. 
These events constitute a reality that is fundamental. Nothing tran- 
scends such processes, for the world of man’s experience must be ex- 
plained in terms of itself. 

Units of experience, also called epochal occasions, strive only to 
organize themselves. Coherence in this effort proceeds from the fact of 
mutual adjustment provided by God, Who guides and selects by “the 
patient operation of the overpowering rationality of his conceptual har- 
monization.” This order in the process Whitehead calls God’s primordial 
nature. 

Another aspect of the divine is called the consequent nature of God, 
whereby He provides for and sustains value. This is a conserving, cosmic 
consciousness that prehends every actuality for what it can be in a per- 
fected system. 

It is evident, then, that for Whitehead neither God nor the world 
attain static completion. God is not the ultimate reality but subordinate 
to the creative process which is the ground of all. Thus Whitehead’s 
organismic conception of the life-process includes incessant creativity, a 
value-giving principle of concretion, which he calls God, and a continu- 
ing influence of ideal forms or possibilities. 

Whitehead’s religious philosophy is an explanation of the place of 
religion in his metaphysical outlook. He is convinced of man’s immediate 
union with nature. For him, religion is rational apprehension of the char- 
acter of that union followed by appropriate action. However, he did not 
discuss such action, nor, indeed, any ethical applications of his philosophy 
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further than to speak of conscious disinterestedness as an end toward 
which God directs human purposes. 


Twentieth century philosophical theology. An important develop- 
ment after 1900 in American religious philosophy centers around the 
University of Chicago, where Mead and (for a while) Dewey taught., In 
contrast to the theological liberalism so popular in American Christianity 
from the late nineteenth century, the “Chicago School” based its religious 
philosophy on the new biological, psychological, and sociological knowl- 
edge. Opposed to the romantic idealism underlying the widespread theo- 
logical liberalism, it developed a far more radical liberalism of its own. 
This was based on scientific interpretations of the universe expressed in 
philosophical rather than theological terms. Emancipated from formal 
church ties, this “School” has always emphasized the priority of the pur- 
suit of truth as the nucleus of all high religion. The name “neo-natural- 
ism” has been given to, and accepted by, contemporary representatives of 
this philosophical approach to religion. 

Under the influence of John Dewey and George Herbert Mead, 
George Burman Foster, in the early years of the new century, worked 
out a radical pragmatism and a form of subjective idealism. For him the 
concept of God had only symbolic validity; but the element of illusion 
in religion he regarded as necessary for the preservation of its psycho- 
logical benefits. 

By the second decade of the twentieth century, Edward Scribner 
Ames, Gerald Birney Smith, and A. Eustace Haydon had followed 
further in the direction pointed by Foster. They developed a religion 
without God: a religious humanism that describes religion as conscious- 
ness of the highest social values. Whereas for Ames, God has objectivity 
only as does Uncle Sam or Alma Mater, Smith conceived belief in God 
as recognition of a sustaining quality in the cosmic process. This consti- 
tutes a departure from the discursive, analytical method of that rigid, 
naturalistic, empirical theology exemplified by Foster and Ames. Fur- 
thermore, it introduces the mystical naturalism characteristic of those 
who were to make up an important section of the mid-century “Chicago 
School.” 

Smith did not have available a current philosophy which would 
include all of man’s scientific knowledge and experience of his world. 
This was supplied by process philosophy, such as Whitehead made so 
widely known after 1923. By means of Whitehead’s thought, the social 
frame of reference heretofore employed was set aside for a cosmic out- 
look in which psychology and sociology gave way to a complete phi- 
losophy. In this way, the religious humanism of Ames, Smith, Haydon, 
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and Shailer Mathews was transformed into the metaphysical naturalism 
or neo-naturalism of Wieman, Meland, Williams, Loomer, Hartshorne, 
and others in mid-century. . 

Shailer Mathews did not accept the new orientation and remained 
primarily sociological in his viewpoint. For him, God is man’s own con- 
ception based on his experience of the reality of personality-producing 
elements in the cosmic environment. Yet unlike Dewey, for whom God 
is simply an instrument of thought, Mathews maintained that within the 
cosmos there must be activities that evolve personality. He concluded, 
therefore, that a conceptual theism is more vital than metaphysical 
theism, since the latter centers in a barren theoretical absolute, while 
the former recognizes personal relations as the source of personality. 

Henry N. Wieman and Bernard E. Meland are leading exponents 
of the neo-naturalism of the “Chicago School” today. Wieman specif- 
ically eschews all that is allegedly transcendental beyond events, their 
qualities, and relations. He combines the primordial and consequent 
natures of God and the ideal forms from Whitehead’s philosophy into 
one self-fulfilling life-process. This process brings increasing significance 
to man as he achieves greater sensitiveness of structure essential to the 
working of creativity in his life-span. 

Meland sees the possibility of bringing together the events of 
biblical history and contemporary metaphysics. As a result, he antici- 
pates a new metaphysics which will not only seek to explain the creative 
passage of events but will also distinguish between creative force and 
the “gentle working that is the redemptive influence upon force.” It 
is the latter to which “force and process yield” to bring about meaning 
and character. Man’s chief end is “to glorify God, the creative workman, 
through the fulfillment of his creation.”** Meland writes: 


Devotion to the creation of value as man’s spiritual end may . . . issue 
in a genuine disinterestedness with regard to oneself. In attaining 
such clarified commitment one achieves real transcendence—both of 
oneself and of the tragic elements of existence. In this there is redemp- 
tion that releases one for his maximum fulfillment as a human 
creature.® 


Such expression reveals in neo-naturalism ethical aspiration of a high 

order. Surely, if religious philosophy could supplant revealed religion, 

the “Chicago School” must have succeeded. For honesty, for integrity, 

for singleness of purpose, and for wholeness of view, these religious 
57 Bernard E. Meland, Seeds of Redemption (1947), p. 57. 


58 Meland, p. 148. 
59 Tbid., p. 97. 
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philosophers are unsurpassed in modern times. If man can live by 
philosophy alone, they must have made it possible. 


Neo-supernaturalism. The second quarter of the twentieth century 
is noteworthy in the history of American religious philosophy for the 
appearance of neo-supernaturalism,°* which is better known to the- 
ologians as neo-orthodoxy. Founded in the nineteenth century in the 
writings of Kierkegaard, developed on the continent by Barth, Brunner, 
and Tillich, and spread in America by Reinhold Niebuhr, this outlook 
is at once existential in character, dialectical in method, and directed 
back to the Reformation. Since coming to this country, Paul Tillich has 
been a chief exponent of neo-supernaturalism in its theological and 
philosophical aspects, while Reinhold Niebuhr has devoted himself 
primarily to the sociological and political applications. Just as there is a 
distinct difference between Barth’s extreme separation of nature and 
God and Brunner’s admission of a partial active relation, so there is a 
difference between the neo-supernaturalism of Barthians like G. W. 
Richards and that of Tillich, the Niebuhrs, Pauck, and John Bennett. 

Neo-supernaturalism has been described as “an extreme form of 
supernaturalism” which “extricates the supernatural from all entangling 
alliances with this natural world.” While supernaturalism is allied with 
reason, the authority of the Church, and the exaltation of the Bible “as 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice,”* neo-supernaturalism does 
not trust “reason .. . as an aid or a support to revelation.”® It denies 
that God reveals Himself through the Church as an historical institution 
and repudiates the Bible as an infallible, literal authority. For God com- 
pletely transcends history and society, although His revelation to the in- 
dividual is unimpaired by this transcendence. The Word of God, while 
it comes through Bible, worship, and preaching, is not to be identified 
with any of these media. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is at pains to explain that the application of 
grace to truth results in paradox. He points out that man can neither 
know truth fully nor can he avoid the error of pretending that he does. 
Grace is always in partial contradiction to nature and not merely its ful- 
fillment. The apprehension of this paradox is itself an expression of the 
twofold aspect of grace. For in prayerful transcendence we can have 
moments of consciousness of corruption and afterward carry this insight 

60: H]. N. Wieman and B. E. Meland, American Philosophies of Religion 
(Chicago, 1936), pp. 77-95. 

60> Wieman and Meland, p. 77. 

81 Jbid., p. 79. 

82 Jbid., p. 78. 
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into thought and action. However, grace enters and purifies our thought 
and action fully only if the contradictions between it and nature are 
understood.® 

Neo-supernaturalism is not a philosophy in the sense of being a 
comprehensive account of reality. It finds the real dialectic of the Condi- 
tional and the Unconditioned in human culture irreconcilable in terms 
of the world’s history. Only in the Christian faith is this situation taken 
seriously, for it is in the Bible that there is a recognition of the dialectic 
between history and superhistory, in which history is fulfilled beyond the 
boundaries of time and space. Even natural experience shows that his- 
tory points beyond itself in that man’s freedom and spirit transcend his 
nature, although no experience points irrefutably to Christ and His 
Cross. Evidently, then, grace is needed for a full understanding of man’s 
predicament, since the Christian interpretation is the only explanation 
which does justice to man’s involvement in the natural process, while at 
the same time in respect to freedom and spirit he is transcendent over 
the natural process. 

Tillich describes the position in which each man finds himself as 
having meaning only in the unconditional reality of God. While this 
meaning is wholly beyond his comprehension, he lives as he should 
when everything is treated not as having meaning and worth in itself but 
only as having meaning and worth in God. 

Niebuhr declares that “sin is the refusal to admit finiteness. The 
refusal is sinful precisely because spirit has the capacity to recognize its 
finiteness. But when it refuses to do so its sinful self-glorification must 
be broken by the power of grace.’’** When this happens and man is in a 
state of grace (so far as he has capacity for it), even then “the Christ in 
us is not a possession but a hope, that perfection . . . an intention; that 
... peace ... never an achievement but the serenity of being ‘completely 
known and all forgiven.’ 

Neo-supernaturalism has had much influence on American religious 
thought during the second quarter of this century. As the tensions be- 
tween nations have risen to the breaking-point, this theology of crisis 
has had increasing appeal. With the slow retreat of idealistic liberalism, 
neo-naturalism and neo-supernaturalism are gradually finding a place 
in the religious philosophy of the younger clergy as theological faculties 
take care to include consideration of both of them in their teaching. 


83 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, Scribner’s, 
1951), II, 217. 
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This tenth section concludes the outline of American religious 
philosophy from Edwards to Niebuhr. While much of this material finds 
no expression in the Pastoral Letters, it should be borne in mind that 
this negative indication has positive value in assessing the relation of the 
religious philosophy of the Letters to that of representative American 
philosophy in general. This relationship is the particular concern of the 
following and final chapter. 


Chapter IV 
The Pastoral Letters and American Philosophy 


AVING separately analyzed salient aspects of religious philosophy, 
first in the Pastoral Letters of the House of Bishops and then 
among representative American philosophers, it is now necessary to make 
between them those comparisons on which the thesis of this inquiry de- 
pends. While the Letters during 145 years have been dealt with in five 
periods of a generation each, 250 years of American philosophy have 
required the wider coverage of ten divisions. However, it is the Pastoral 
Letter generation groups that provide a basis for philosophical and 
chronological comparison. Since the purpose of this comparison is 
primarily to demonstrate the time relationship between religious phi- 
losophy appearing in groups of Letters and that expressed by repre- 
sentative American philosophers in periods characteristic of the history 
of American thought, the particular contrasts will be general, and the 
identities, broad. 


Correspondence and Difference 


The first generation (1808-1835). It is difficult to compare the re- 
ligious philosophy of the Pastoral Letters written by Bishop White with 
American philosophy in general. For while they share certain general 
philosophical affinities with Edwards, Johnson, Jefferson, and even 
Channing, they have little more in common with any of them. The reason 
for this is plain: the Letters of Bishop White are the product of an 
American, writing under the influence of seventeenth century Elizabethan 
theology and eighteenth century empirical philosophy. 

The most obvious clue to White’s thought is found in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but the most important lies in the empirical philosophy 
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and psychology of John Locke. The latter, White came by easily, since 
he attended the educationally experimental Philadelphia College and 
Academy. This new departure in colonial education, planned by Frank- 
lin, aimed not so much at religious upbringing as “common sense” train- 
ing for public service. The works of Locke, Bacon, and Newton occupied 
a large part of the curriculum! and provided an inductive, empirical, and 
rational approach to learning, which White’s completion of studies in 
England later emphasized. Thus he became, from the beginning, a 
nominalist with little regard for Platonism, Scholasticism, and medieval 
metaphysics.” 

White’s philosophy began with the Lockean theory of knowledge: 
“In his discipleship of Locke he was perhaps as thoroughgoing as any 
theologian has even been.”’* Starting with Locke’s insistence on the mind 
as a tabula rasa, White went one step further in maintaining that even 
the will is “a blank sheet’* until impression is made on it from without. 
Since there are no innate ideas, it follows that knowledge of nature, man, 
and God must come through the senses and from our reflection upon the 
data derived therefrom. With Watt, White saw in reason “a tool for 
discovery, which works first to discover the truths of nature, then of 
human nature and finally of God.”> But where Locke bordered on 
skepticism, White maintained a distinctly optimistic epistemology. For, 
to natural evidences, he added the revelation of God in the text of Scrip- 
ture as primary data for the senses. Along with these, he included obser- 
vation of God’s power visible in nature and man’s response to the 
Divine as seen both currently and in the past. Whereas Locke was 
skeptical of the possibility of knowing the nature of God and the human 
soul,® White’s acceptance of scriptural revelation and historical experi- 
ence as legitimate data for the senses gave him much greater assurance. 
As the co-founder of his school wrote, “We have only to reason by 
analogy, and correct our reasonings by these holy oracles. Then the least 
attention will convince us,” and we shall have time to “obey the dictates 
of reason and -religion,” and also to enjoy ourselves.” 


1 Sidney A. Temple, Jr., The Common Sense Theology of Bishop White (New 
York, 1946), pp. 10-11. 


2 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 
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5 Temple, Bishop White, p. 11. 

6 Alfred Weber and Ralph B. Perry, History of Philosophy, revised edition 
(New York, Scribner’s, 1925), p. 313. 
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Although Jonathan Edwards and Samuel Johnson were, like White, 
under the influence of John Locke, only White gave to empirical phi- 
losophy the primary place in his thinking. For Edwards defended strict 
Calvinism on Platonic and pietistic grounds, brilliantly blended; and 
Johnson, sometimes Ramist and sometimes Berkeleyan in his immaterial- 
ism, was above all an idealist, while White resisted Calvinism, Platonism, 
Pietism, and Mysticism in the name of a nominalistic, empirical theology 
of common sense. It is because White reasoned through his sympathies 
and antipathies with articulate care, and based his position on personal 
observation as well as on original cerebration, that he seems more than 
worthy to join the small company of early American religious phi- 
losophers. Only his “tortuous and involved style—the style of a careful 
thinker but a careless writer’* has put him beyond the easy reach of 
many who might otherwise have appreciated his contribution. 

There are four aspects of American religious philosophy which are 
pertinent to an analysis of the religious philosophy of the first generation 
of the Pastoral Letters. These are colonial immaterialisms, the American 
Enlightenment, transcendentalism, and philosophical orthodoxy. All of 
them have been described and some of their exponents cited in the pre- 
ceding chapter. From what has been said in the paragraphs immediately 
above, it is apparent that the religious philosophy of Bishop White’s 
Pastorals did not grow out of the immaterialism of the late colonial 
period (c. 1700-1775). Nor is it rooted in the American enlightenment. 
For although carefully reasoned, these Letters attack the humanistic 
rationalism of the revolutionary generation (c. 1765-1800) ; and while 
assured that truth reveals itself as a system, they attribute that system 
not to nature but to God the Holy Trinity. Theologically based on the 
Thirty-nine Articles (1563), philosophically oriented toward Locke’s 
Essay (1690), in ecclesiastical polity like Hooker (1594), and in ecu- 
menical outlook like a stricter Tillotson (1691), Bishop White and his 
Letters are largely independent of the American colonial philosophical 
tradition. They reflect the outlook of many different generations, all of 
them immediately prior to 1800 and some of them remote. 

Of transcendentalist philosophy, there is no trace in these Letters. 
The venerable bishop could not possibly accept a viewpoint which, as 
McCosh said much later, tends to “raise our associated sentiments to 
the rank of cognitions.”® White always regarded pietistic enthusiasm as 

8 William W. Manross, “Dr. White’s Episcopate,” The Life and Letters of 
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dangerously misleading; German idealism in the form of American 
transcendentalism he must have found absurd. Superficial observation 
might convict White of philosophic orthodoxy. A closer look, however, 
shows that, devoted to tradition though he was, he could interpret and 
apply it liberally. A disciple of John Locke, he was still no rationalist. 
Suspicious of “the passions,” even when directed toward religion, he yet 
saw devotion to God in Christ as essential to right thinking. 

The conclusion of this examination of the religious philosophy of 
the first generation of the Pastoral Letters of the House of Bishops in 
relation to that of American philosophy in general is unequivocal. The 
philosophy of these Letters derives entirely from generations prior to 
1800, and not at all from that generation in which they were written 
(1808-1835). 

The second generation (1838-1868). It is a simple matter to com- 
pare the religious philosophy of these Letters with American religious 
philosophy of the corresponding period. There is no visible connection. 
Although transcendentalism had swept the country and left German 
idealism in command of the philosophic and literary field, the Pastoral 
Letters give no sign of this. Of the cosmic evolutionary philosophy for 
which John Fiske spurned Calvinism, there is no indication. The revolu- 
tion in philosophical orthodoxy itself, whereby the faculty of conscious- 
ness was made a special study, has no witness here. 

For the Pastoral Letters of 1838-68 maintain an inflexible loyalty to 
what the bishops term “the spirit and principles of the Reformation as 
exemplified in the Church of England.” This interpretation of the Thirty- 
nine Articles includes a literal biblicism and a rigid dogmatism that 
identifies allegiance to verbal propositions with the faith that justifies. 
Exhortation and condemnation are frequent. Adherence.to the “Gospel 
system” is urged; abhorrence of Romanism, ritualism, and free thinking 
is commanded. 

The philosophical characteristics here are decidedly those of an 
orthodoxy which looks backward in order to maintain the truth rather 
than forward to discover for it new aspects, applications, and develop- 
ments. As noted earlier, philosophical orthodoxy is a method rather than 
a position. In the history of American philosophy, orthodoxy is notable 
as one of the characteristic reactions from the more rationalistic forms 
of the Enlightenment. As such, it belongs to the two generations follow- 
ing immediately upon the Revolution and preceding that during which 
these Pastoral Letters were written. Therefore it is evident that these 
Letters in their religious philosophy belong to one or more generations 
prior to the time of their writing, and do not at all represent the phi- 
losophy characteristic of their own generation (1838-68). 
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The third generation (1871-1895). It was between their second 
and third generations that the Pastoral Letters shifted in their religious 
philosophy from an eighteenth century to a nineteenth century point of 
view. For with the Letter of 1871 the Pastorals show the first signs of a 
transcendentalism which develops throughout the period. While the 
bishops continue to use the language of Elizabethan theology, they view 
life with God as dependent upon intuitive (Coleridgean) reason rather 
than upon the demonstrative understanding. Religious experience takes 
precedence over religious knowledge. God is apprehended by feeling and 
the moral sense rather than by the intellect. Emphasis is laid on man’s 
apprehension more than on God’s Self-revelation. The guidance of moral 
values succeeds the former dependence upon systems and principles. 
Nature is viewed less as a part of God’s general revelation than as a veil 
through which man with moral sensitiveness must reach to the Spirit of 
the universe. 

Contemporary thinkers, however, were primarily concerned with 
other matters. The biologizing of philosophy and the development of 
academic idealism are the outstanding aspects of this period in American 
philosophic thought. Theologians first rejected and then came to terms 
with evolutionary biology and its metaphysical implications. McCosh 
wrote of God’s providence through spontaneous variation divinely in- 
troduced. Unitarians preached progressive salvation through immanent 
design. Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott were enthusiastic about 
the certainty of evolution toward Christian morality. 

Equally characteristic of the period was the rise of a variety of 
academic idealisms, each nurtured at a particular university. Based on 
later German idealism, these post-Hegelian philosophies approached God 
not by prayer but through criticism. They maintained secular commu- 
nion with the Creator through exercise of the intellect. Bowne, Creigh- 
ton, Morris, and Royce were great names; and their schools were known 
respectively as personalism, objective idealism, dynamic idealism, and 
absolute idealism. Their speculative interest in a systematic account of 
reality prepared the way for radical empiricism and process philosophy 
in the succeeding generations. 

Comparing the then contemporary philosophy with that of the 
third generation of the Pastoral Letters, it is apparent that they have little 
in common, for the Letters exhibit the transcendental characteristics of 
the preceding generation. It is the outlook of Marsh and Henry rather 
than that of Beecher and Abbott that they represent. They are post- 
Kantian rather than post-Hegelian, and they show no particular interest 
in evolution or in academic idealism. Neither anticipating the future nor 
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showing awareness of the philosophical present, they faithfully reproduce 
the religious philosophy of the previous generation. 


The fourth generation (1898-1934). The fourth generation of the 
Pastoral Letters reveals a religious philosophy that is at first under 
the influence of evolutionary concepts, then post-Hegelian, and finally 
Ritschlian. Neither the interposition of providence in natural selection 
nor the divine immanence in evolutionary development supplies presup- 
positional foundation for the early Letters of this period. They follow 
a line which resembles Beecher’s use of evolutionary terminology to 
describe an optimistic theological morality. Christianity is pictured as 
the goal of “the new regenerative force” which is salvation. Another 
Letter describes the struggle between the evil Zeitgeist and the Holy 
Spirit. This is followed by a Letter that views faith as a creative power 
giving to civilization “the propulsion of the Divine.” By 1913, the 
bishops, in post-Hegelian language, suggest the identification of the im- 
manent Christ with the Spirit of the Absolute “shining through the life 
of the world.”” When they go on to speak of “the love of Christ... 
throbbing like a great heart, to the world,” they leave philosophy for 
homiletics. After World War I, the Letters change their emphasis from 
the cosmic to the personal. Religious philosophy displaces theology. 
Subjective benefits rather than moral intuition guarantee propositional 
truth. The worth of a belief is what it does for you. Faith creates truth, 
which is known by its effects. 

The period in American philosophy corresponding to the fourth 
generation of the Pastoral Letters was the most creative and original 
in American history. During the first decades, academic idealism was 
strong; and the unlike forms of idealism popularized by Bowne and 
Royce became well known. Pragmatism in its various developments, 
from the little known Peirce through the immensely popular James to the 
indefatigable and versatile Dewey, exerted a wide influence. The process 
philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, the development of philosophical 
theology at the University of Chicago from Mead, through Smith, to 
Wieman and Meland, and the introduction of neo-supernaturalism by 
Lewis, Niebuhr, and others at the end of the period, were all important. 
The list of other cosmic, evolutionary, empirical, and humanistic phi- 
losophers is a long one. 

Yet when the religious philosophy of the Pastoral Letters of this 
period is compared with contemporary philosophy as just outlined, there 
is apparently little relationship. Whereas the German influence had al- 
most disappeared by this time in speculative philosophy, it is still the 
most evident and fertile source for the presuppositions underlying the 
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fourth-generation Pastorals. Although Royce’s “be loyal to loyalty” is 
echoed, James’ voluntaristic view of religious truth is evident, and 
Dewey’s instrumentalism is suggested, still the background of the Pas- 
toral Letters in this generation comes mainly from German idealism of 
the nineteenth century. Evolutionary, pantheistic, romantic, and volun- 
taristic, these Letters reveal little that is characteristic of the twentieth 
century philosophies contemporary with them. It is with the religious 
philosophy of the last third of the nineteenth century, that of the preced- 
ing generation of Pastorals, that they must be classified. 


The fifth generation (1937-1953). There are two types of religious 
philosophy evident in the fifth and final generation of Pastoral Letters. 
The majority express the romantic idealism of the nineteenth century, 
while the nearly equal remainder give evidence that the writers are ac- 
quainted with neo-supernaturalism. 

As noted in connection with the Letters of the previous generation, 
so in many of these Letters the spirit is that of Longfellow’s Excelsior 
and his Psalm of Life. The meaning of existence is to be found in moral 
struggle, which is both shared and rewarded by the Spirit of nature. 
The Pastorals which exhibit this viewpoint exhort Episcopalians to ac- 
cept “the challenge” and to embark upon adventure, “shining and 
glorious.” 

Several Letters of this fifth generation, however, adopt quite a dif- 
ferent tone. They describe or refer to God’s omnipotence, His judge- 
ment, His present rule, His mercy to the sinner, and His moral demands 
upon all men. This emphasis upon God’s transcendence makes these 
Letters almost unique, not only within their own generation but also 
among the whole series of Pastorals. For they are nearly the only Letters 
that suggest a contemporary religious philosophy in the course of 
episcopal expression. 

Since 1930, the Union Theological Seminary has made an ever- 
deepening impression on the religious world through its faculty ad- 
vocates of an intended return to Reformation theology in neo-super- 
naturalism. Its outstanding American exponent, Reinhold Niebuhr, has 
in many writings made clear his conviction that man is incurably finite 
in his outlook and behaviour except for a God-given capacity for trans- 
cending his situation briefly to see it with the eye of God. Although he 
cannot disentangle himself from mortal infirmity of will, he can know 
his predicament and do his best to avoid the worship of half-gods and 
the placing of hope on himself, his works, or the supposed onward and 
upward march of history. Humble casting of oneself upon the mercy of 
God, individually and collectively, alone can bring salvation. This re- 
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demption is not accomplished here and now, but ultimately, outside of 
space and time, in the eternity of God. This is the contemporary view- 
point echoed in two Letters and suggested in a third. 

However, most of the Pastorals of this generation are philosophically 
reminiscent of the philosophy of Frederic Hedge, who taught at Har- 
vard from 1857 to 1884. Firmly grounded in German idealism, he main- 
tained that the realms of the spirit and of practical morality are so related 
in nature that love and duty are inseparable. Hedge Christianized 
Schelling’s nature philosophy to the point where he confidently looked 
for the coming of God’s kingdom and the one great Church through 
“the triumph of the law of the spirit of life in Jesus Christ.” It is to this 
kind of victorious adventure that many of these Pastorals call. 

Mixed with this type of romantic idealism is another: that of 
Albrecht Ritschl, for whom the value of belief in an historical event is 
its effect upon the believer. Both the absolute idealism of Royce and the 
voluntarism of James are also discernible in these Letters. In any case, 
the religious philosophy of more than half of the fifth generation Pas- 
torals is not that of philosophy contemporary with them. 

Thus the Letters since 1937 give an ambivalent response even to a 
cursory analysis of their religious philosophy. A few of them show the 
influence of contemporary neo-supernaturalism without actually being 
an expression of that viewpoint. The greater part of them (including 
the special Williamsburg Pastoral of 1953) are written from the stand- 
point of a religious philosophy at least one generation prior to their 
publication. 


Summary 

A review of these comparisons reveals that in each generation of 
Pastorals the underlying philosophy of religion is that of the previous 
generation or earlier. Bishop White wrote from the viewpoint of Eliza- 
bethan theology and Lockean philosophy, although his Pastorals were 
written for Church people living through the last of the Enlightenment 
and the beginning of transcendentalism. 

The bishops of the second generation ignored transcendental phi- 
losophy, then at its greatest popularity, and theologically reproduced a 
philosophical orthodoxy characteristic of the previous period in its least 
creative reaction to the Enlightenment. 

The third generation Pastorals, of the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century, were entirely transcendentalist in their philosophy 
during a period noted for its violent controversies over evolution and the 
development of hiologized theology. 
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The fourth generation opened the twentieth century with much 
use of evolutionary concepts blended with post-Hegelian ideology and 
Ritschlian romantic idealism. This was the period in which academic 
idealism gave way to pragmatism and instrumentalism, when White- 
head taught process philosophy, and continental neo-supernaturalism 
was coming to be known through Barth, Brunner, and Tillich. 

The fifth and last generation of the Pastorals shows both an ac- 
quaintance with this return to the extreme emphasis on God’s trans- 
cendence and also a persistent retention of German idealism in its most 
romantic form. 


Conclusion 


The conclusion, therefore, is that the religious philosophy underlying 
the Pastoral Letters of the House of Bishops issued in a given genera- 
tion nearly always corresponds to that expressed by representative 
American philosophers during the preceding generation. It is rarely that 
favored by representative American philosophers in the same generation. 
There is no instance of an anticipation in the Pastorals of a religious 
philosophy to be newly advanced by representative philosophers in the 
following generation. 

With the exception of the first ten, the Pastoral Letters reproduce 
in each successive generation the philosophical characteristics of the 
generation next before. This indicates that, allowing for a time lag of 
one generation, the Pastoral Letters keep pace with, although they do 
not correspond to, the trend in American religious philosophy. 

Evidently the bishops in these Letters have hardly ever expressed 
themselves in thought forms currently in use among leading thinkers 
in contemporary philosophy. However, there is a hypothetical probability 
that the laity, and, indeed, the clergy of a given generation, are them- 
selves most at home in the religious philosophy of the previous genera- 
tion. If this be true, then the Pastoral Letters, lagging one generation 
behind current religious philosophy, have always been acceptable to and 
understood by those to whom they were addressed. For it is the per- 
ceptive faculty member, the philosophically inclined scientific man, and 
the alert university student who find themselves unable to accept the 
religious philosophy of the Pastoral Letters. Looking for leadership in 
religious thought from leaders of their Church, they do not find it in 
these triennial pronouncements. Where they should look for such guid- 
ance, or how it should be provided, are questions outside the province of 
this inquiry, which demonstrates that, from one possible official source, 
leadership in religious philosophy has not and does not come. 


| 
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is no chilly attempt to avoid all commitments, 
but is a genuine ‘middle road,’ in which the 
extremes of Rome and of the Reformers on the 
Continent have been avoided in the interest of 
a scripturally based and reasonably maintained 
Catholicism. Many will wish to have this 
brochure, not only for its argument (which is 
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PUBLICATION No. 31 sound and basic), but for its felicitous style.” 

The Copy, 25¢ —Dr. W. NorMAn PITTENGER in Historical 
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“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 
to America and the world.”—Dr. E. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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“T want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which I 
can conscientiously put into a layman’s hands. So much of this sort of thing 
has been apologetic and biased, without letting the facts—all of them—speak 
for themselves. Also they look attractive and readable. I am spreading the 
news about them to all my friends in the parochial ministry.”"—Dr. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 
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of Maryland 


‘Srupents of American Church History know by this time 
that anything written by Dr. Rightmyer is bound to be a sound piece 
of scholarly writing. This book is no exception. In it, Dr. Rightmyer 
traces the history of the Anglican Church in Maryland from its be- 
ginnings in 1632 until its incorporation in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States in 1784. The book is thoroughly docu- 
mented, and includes two valuable appendices—one giving a sum- 
mary review of the establishment and incumbents of every Maryland 
colonial parish, and the other giving biographical sketches of all the 
Anglican clergy in colonial Maryland..—CANON GEORGE E. 
DeMILLE, author of “A History of the Diocese of “Albany,” and 


other works. 
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What the British “Journal of Ecclesiastical History” 
has said about the notable recent publication of 
the CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


“THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


IN NEW JERSEY” 
By NELSON R. BURR 


be UR indebtedness to Dr. Burr and to the New Jersey 

diocese remains a great one. For here is a note- 
worthy publication whose superior qualities heavily out- 
weigh any shortcomings. The volume is a handsome one, 
in good form and of good materials, with a virile type 
that is restful even for the dim of eye. . . . This scholarly 
account of the Church’s first century of growth in New 
Jersey leaves us in anticipation of what is to follow in the 
projected series.” [The whole review is two and one-half 


pages. | 
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A Review 


“FE *HE PROFESSOR of Church History at Princeton 
Theological Seminary provides an excellent popular 
introduction to the ecumenical movement and its signifi- 
cance. Indeed, his is the only treatment which covers the 
whole development from Edinburgh, 1910, to Amsterdam, 
1948. The little book makes pleasant reading. It gives just 
the information which the thoughtful layman or average 
minister wants, without burdening him with organizational 

detail.” 
— The Religious Book Club Bulletin 
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Low ium cost life insurance for the clergy, 
lay officials and workers of the Church, and 
their immediate families. A variety of policies 
Programming Service. 
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tended coverage—vandalism—fine arts—theft 
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